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ABSTHACT 
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order to attain that experience: and the second section applies this 
background to the teaching of specific works. Chapters in the. first 
section examine literature as an event, an object, and a aessage: 
vhat constitutes good reading: and teaching methods that should be 
used to present literature aesthetically. Specific works discussed in 
the second section include Keats*s "Tc Autunn," Gather's "Paul's 
Case," Twain's "Huckleberry Finn," and Shakespeare's "cthello," 
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Introduaion 



This book is ^xviM into two sections* The fifsc section <)e$crtbe3 the nanite 
of K^raty experience ^ the kinds of approaches thac dif ferenc teaders take 
to litenitttfe in ordet to attain thtt experieikoe* The secoftd sectioa applies 
this backgHHUid to the teaching of specific works. In the selealon of those 
wotks^ 1 have made the inevitable compfomise between the wish lo get some 
de^giee of genetic spcead aod the wish to shaie with my readers the works 
that 1 love best. The book examines no contemporaty Itttranue but 1 have no 
ptejudice against it, either in itself or its indusion in the curriculum. I 
omitted samples of conttmportry wiiting metety because they were supet- 
seded by wotks I pcefetred ot by the requifement 1 imposed on myself to 
provide some variety in the types. 

The approach to teachtt^ Itteianue that is offered here is mainly based 
on two asstimptk>ns; one about the character of literature and another about 
the connection between teading literature and teaching it The one assump- 
tion is that literature is an art, which at fint gtatKe may appeat ume 
enough^ nothifig mote than a platitude indeed But much, perhaps most, of 
the teaching of literature that goes on in high schools and also in colleges 
proceeds f torn an assumption that is distent from this attd, finally, incom^ 
patible with it That contrary assumption is that Uteratute is one <st 
the humanities, 

A conventiotul distinction berveen arts and humanities puts painticig and 
ocbet graphics^ dance, music, architecture, and sculpture among the arts, and 
places philosophy attd most of the social sciences, ttKluding social aitidsm, 
among the humanities. Ltteratute and drama hang ambiguously between. On 
this ckssit^iution, the characteristic that seems to distit^uish the ans ftom 
the httmanities is that, in art, the attentk)n of the audience is centered 
upon just one object which is intended ci»nplett^ to fiU and even overwhelm 
the mlnd->whereas, in the humanities* a commuaiatk>n is designed to 
stimulate reflection and then to diica that lefleaioo out upon the world. 
Thus we ^'attend to" Mozarts overtute to but we ''thtnk about'' 

Plato's Phatdo. There is more than this to the difference between the arts 
attd humanities, but this much at least seems basic and open to general 
agceement 
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With respect to lirerature^ including drama^ the question is not wh^t it 
lit an art or a humanity. Obviously it can be either the one or the other^ 
since some people read ttteratutctnorder to experience a concrete objea and 
others read it in order to reflect upon the world The <{uestton to ask, 
rather^ is what shoM it be. Good arguments exist on either side of the 
question^ but the ones I find most persuasive are on the side of reading 
literature as an atL One of these arguments is negative^ ag<iifut taking 
literature as one of the humanities; the other argument is positive^ for 
reading ir as art 

In a nutshell^ the negative argument is that» as one of the humanities^ 
literature offers vety little Humanistic writing is always a message that 
gives us ideas, as Phatda conveys ideas about the immortality of the soul 
which have to be taken vety seriously. We expecr Plato, Emerson, and such 
a modem reflective writer as David Rjesman to give us ideas that we shall 
consider, accept or reject, artd use to help us to understand our world. 
Now, what happens if we tty this same approach to great literature? What 
messages^ what i<ieas about the world, do we get from Chaucer, Shakespeare^ 
Milton, Browning? Here is Chaucer: 

And lightly as it comes, so wilt we spsod. 

(Paraphrase: Easy a)me, easy go.) Here is Shakespeare: 
The readiness is all. 

(K»wif*, V,ii,232) 

(Once you have prepared yourself for an event, there is iwthing more that 
you can do.) Here is Milton: 

So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity. 
That when a socJ is found sincerely so, 
A thousand Hvetied ai^h lackey her^ 
Dftvicig far oH each thin^ of sin and guilt. 

(Heaven assists virtue.) Or, finally, here is Browning, perhaps the one 
English poet who most employs abstraa ideas: 

Oh» the tittle more, and how mi ch it b! 
And the Jjttle less, and what wotlds awayi 

CBy the Fireside;* XXiX) 

(Sometimes even a grear deal is not enough.) 

Now, could anyone call these lines Great Ideas of Western Man or 
Thoughts to Live By? Has anyoiw ever fourtd in a grear pcct or fiaion 
writer a generalization about the world that he could not have acquired 
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more readily^ mote accucatcly, and moie (ully from some othet source? 
Thi^Ss that are good fot one purpose may not be good for anotbet. We do 
noc hail out a boat with a teaspoon not swat flies with a tenms racist. 
Neithct should we go to titeiature to get what is better provided elsewhere— 
namely, generalizations about ourselves and the wotld 

On ibe othet hand* we know that literature deals with meaning* There is 
no contradiction heie as long as we realise that meaning, genuine signifi* 
cance, can inhere in things other than the explicit and literal messages that 
the humanities employ. A descending seventh in musk^ a concentration of 
dental consonants in poetry^ a balance ot imbatanceof masses in architecture 
can all have meanirig. Indeed, the meanings that art an convey ate 
difEerent ftom those that are capable of expression in philosophy, sociology* 
and the othet humanities. Thus, one who wants m become familiat with the 
notion that God is totally in act had bettet read philosophy— Aristotle 
and Aqutnas both deal with the idea^but one who wants to know the 
consequences of the intuition that God loves humans will do bettet to turn 
ftom philosophy to an— to the Psalms ot to ''He's Got the Whole Wotld 
in His Hand*' ot to Giotto's Cbritt EnSering Jenttalem. 

The foregoing compatison suggests the posidve atgqment fot reading 
li^rature as art Not evetything that is meant can also be said in the fotm 
of abstract langu^» and att is bettet equipped than the humanities to convey 
ceruin meaningi Whenever we use the word meantngot its detivatives aftd 
synonyms, we can have two very different things in mind When we say 
to a student; for example, 'The meaning is not cleat in this seittenoe," 
we have one thing in mind; when we say to a ftiend, ''Yout gift was full 
of meaning for me," we have something else in mind. The difference is 
basically a distinction between wotds on the one hand and events on the 
othet. We say of both messages aftd events that they 'mean" ot are 
^'meaningful" ot have "meaning/' but we do not think, therefore, that they 
mean the same thing ot are meaningful in the same way. 

The diffetence between the meaningfulness of wotds and the meaning* 
fulness of events can be seen in the development of the figure of Potonius 
in Ham/ef. Here are some famtltat linrs ftom Potontus's speech of advice 
to hisson Laettes, who is about to go to France: 

Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel but, being in. 

Beat 't that th' opposed may beware ol thee. 

Give esdi man thine eat, but few diy voice: 

Take e#ch man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

Costtf thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

But not exptess'd in hnqr; rkh, noc gaudy; 

Fot theappsiel oft proclaims the maa 

And they in ftance of the be^t rafUc and station 
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Arc cna^t s/titct aod gcflefous, chief in that. 
Neither it iiorcower, Ooc a lender be; 

lotn oft }o«s both itself and ffkod, 
At>d bonowicig dulU the e48e of husbitvdfy. 
This above all: to tbit»e own self be true^ 
At>d It must follow, as ihe rught the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to aciy mart 

(1, ij^<S5-SG) 

When we respond to these lines as a for m of words^ we take them firsr as 
a set of problems in trambnoa Thus, in rhe fourth Itne down, wc realhe 
that the words are not to be talcen in an exaaly literal sense; we decode 
the expression *'Give each man thtne ear'* as ''Listen to everyone,*' and the 
phrase '*but few thy voice" we expand'tnto "but do nor offer your advice to 
many people." Then we understand that the next line is a paraphrase of 
the one we have jusr tramlaied and that therefore the word censure cannot 
mean here quite the satne thing that it ordinarily means to us. 

After tramlattng or decoding words we often acr on them further by 
generalizing them or^the opposite— by applying them to specific ciccum- 
sunces. We would be generalizing this passage, for instance, if we were to 
say, "Polonius is cecomtnending prudence or thoughtful caution as a basis for 
deaUng with others,'' and we would be specifying the passage if we were 
to say, "I won't buy that coar with the fur collar and cuffs after all, because 
although it is £ood*looking ir is too showy for tne In addition, we can give 
an opinion about a passage; most readets would agree» for instance, that this 
speech fay Polontus is both sententious in its form and wise, or at least 
worIdIy*wise, in its substance. 

As we jo on reading the play and we hear Polonius speak in different 
contexts, this eatly speech to his son reojrs to us, and we begin to respond 
to it in a new way. We next see him in the second aa, speaking fitst 
CO his servant Reynaldo, whom he is sending to Paris co give Laertes 
some money and also to investigate Laenes's behavior. Polontus now appears 
in a sotnewhat different l?^t: Though still rhe loving father, he also reveals 
himself to be the cynical man of the wrid. He as^^umes that Laertes has 
employed his freedom ro ger into at least minor £^rapes»and he wants to find 
out what these mischiefs ate. He orders Reynatdo ro sound out Parisian 
aa]uaintaiKes of Laenes by dropping hints that Laerres has indulged in such 
indtscretiom as 

. , . dttnking, fendngf swearing, quarrdling, 
Drabbinigf you may go so far. 

01, il 25-26) 

The acquaintances' response co these charges will give Polonius all the 
informarion he needs in order ro learn how Laertes ts conducring himself. 
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Then» after dismissing Reynaldo^ Polon^us rtirm to his daughter Ophelia, 
who tells him of Hamlet*s distraught behavior coward her^ and again 
Potonius acts like a man ol the world, presuming that Hamlets sexual 
frustratbn is the cause of his supposed insanity. We confirm our insight that 
n^lonius IS a highly successful and capable man of affairs when^ hurtyitig off 
CO the kEng and queen to give them his diagnosis of Hamlet s illness, he 
reinforces his argument by asking. 

Hath theie ^n such a time,— l*d fain know that,— 
That 1 have positively said, "Tis so;* 
When it prov'd i^ihetwise? 

(Il^iit 153-155) 

The king, who obviously respects Polontus, atiswets briefly^ '"Not that I 
know/* 

But just as soon as we have formed one distinct and favorable opinion of 
Poloniiis» a different interpretation of his character begins to suggest itself. 
Already we have heard the queen complain that he talks too much^*'More 
matter with Wss art," she asks (11^ it» 96)^nd soon after, when the playets 
come^ Hamlet ridicules him and betrays him into making a fool of himself. 
Our picture of Polonius b advanced when Hamlet tells the players to let 
Polonius show them their accomoKidations and warns them, "and look you 
mock him t\ot* (II, ii 549^550), Now we realize what Polonius*s condition 
is. He IS a superannuated civil servant^ hovering in a vacuum between past 
solid achievement and the silliness of approaching senility, He mixes the 
cunning of an experienced high-level administrator with the blundenng of a 
vain old man. Thus Hamtet is both contemptuous of Polonius— he ridicules 
him— but also pcotective^he guards him against others' rtdicule that might 
be more hurtful. 

In these fitst two acts of the play* our conception of Polonius has been 
steadily gtowtng* while bea)mtng mote and nwre complex* First we see him 
as a wise and respected senior counselor^ then as a scheming conniver who 
habitually thinks the worsts even of his son, and then as an old fooL Up to 
this point we have been responding mostly co words— to Polonius s words to 
others and theirs to him< But our conclusive impression of Polonius, the 
imptession chat governs and nx)difies the others^ results from an action: 
Polonius hides behind a curtain to spy on Hamlet^ and Hamlet* fearing that 
he b about to be assassinated, kills him< That action is very oKaningful, 
for it concentrates in a single event all our intuitions about the ma It 
pre^nts to us the suspicious cynic who supposes that he must eavesdrop to 
gfct the real truth; it presents the bungling meddler who nevergets anything 
quite right* not even his own plots. But also it presents the man ot action 
who, though decayed and ineffecti^-e, nevertheless really attempts to deal 
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wtch che world bead-oa rarher chin wring his hands in helpless dismay. 

Bqfood the concentrated tns^ht into Folontus that this action gives, it also 
suggests an attitude toward him that words cannot eicactly delineate The 
attitude involves a certain amount of picyattd— ^whar is harder to account for 
obfeaively— a certain amount of mpccr. The pity thar we feel surfaces when 
Hamlet says to the dead body, '*I took thee for thy better." The sentence 
makes us teilize that Folofljus* for all his self-importance, ttever actually 
amounted to much, either as a politician or as a man. Bur somehow in his 
death Polontus extorts from us a degree of respect. He died because he was 
trying to be useful, aitd a dose reading of the scene suggests that he may 
in hct have saved the queen*s life at that point— for Hamlet felt a powerful 
impulse to kill her, attd that impulse had been increasing up until FN^kinius's 
interruption. Almost by accidenr, Fokinius dies gallantly. 

So« now, if we return to Pokintus' advice to Laertes, that speech appears 
to *';imn'* in two quite different senses. In one way it is a message abotit 
affairs in the worlds and we can either accept or rejea ir. In aiwther way, 
as partof the event*objea*meaning which the whole play puts before us, it is 
also s^nificant. But hete the meanings are of a sott tha; do not find 
expression in any words but which instead arise our of a combination of 
circumstances— particular personsdealing with each other, particular actions 
taking place in particular cor^tions. might summarize the difference 
between these two binds of meaning in this way: If a person says to us, *'I love 
you," we have a message-meantng; if that same person kisses us, we have 
an event*ob}ea*meanirig. We can read literature so as to gain either kiitd of 
meaning. Perhaps we should n<^( ignore the message-meanings of literature 
when they are present. But certainly we lose the most valuable part of gteat 
literary works if we search them exclusively for messages. The emotional 
h^h-potnr of Wordsworth's poem "Michael*' is the line *'AtKl never lifted up 
a single stone.'* As message-meaning the line is trivial; as eventK)bjcct* 
meaning it has enocmous import. 

When we try to teach our students to attend to a literary work as an 
event-object*meaning, we must look for the methods that will help them to 
experience the work rather than merely to think about it. In the chapter 
on teaching methods 1 have suggested some means of presenting works as 
sensuous things and as happenings, and in the second section of this book, 
where 1 offer readings attd teaching plans of four works, I attempr to show 
the use of those means in teaching specific works. 1 have observed in my 
own classes that teaching literature as art has ar least one advantage: When 
students ask what the work is attd what it does* the question of what it 
means becomes tess awesome and tess intractable for them. 
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Teaching Grows from Reading 

There is a second assumption underlying (he svggesnom in this book. U is 
char (caching lieeratuie <Mighc co gcow our of chc teacher's and snidcncs 
reading of ic> One can haidly imagine a good teacher who prefers teaching 
literature to reading it, f:nd prcbabty good teachers who thiiJc otherwise 
stmpijr do not understand that their best teaching is an outgrowth and 
continuation of their readings not somt;htng apan ftom iv TypkaJIy we 
decide to teach those works that we like best^ hence our desire to teach 
our specialty. Then, when we leach these worb, we present them in a way 
that opens up our students' minds to just chose qualities that we ourselves 
have discerned. Thus* if we take Golding's Lord of the F/iet to be a despairing 
picture of the triumph of savagety over civilization, we emphasiie Piggy's 
mutder when we teach it; if we think that the novel allows some chance 
for civilization^ we emphasize Ralph's eventual rescue. Similarly^ we present 
the pig's severed head as a synibol of an achieved fact if we read the book 
in one way, but as a warning of a dicadful possibility if we read it in 
another way> Or, finally^ it the work strikes us as irresolvabty ambiguous* 
we give equal emphasis to the evideiKC on both sides of the <tuestton. 

Since our methods of teaching a work derive to a vety Urge extent 
from our undersunding of that work, a thorough teaching pbn obviously 
must deal with the subject— ^the particubr work and its receptton in the 
reader's consciousness— before it proceeds to methods, fot this reason, in the 
teadiing pbns offered in the second seaion of this book, I begin with my 
own reading of the work that is to be taught. All the works ate powerful 
and rich, and in my short commenuries I do not indicate a full ceadic^ of 
thent But I hope ch^t I have given enough to serve as a basis for suggesting 
the qualities which the recommended methods should disclose to students. 

The cebtionshtp between teadiing and reading certainly works in both 
directions, and students enbrge and deepen their teachers' undersundi'ng of 
literature, sometimes by confirming the teachers' insights, sometimes by 
correcring their imights,and fairly often by giving teachers fresh kleas abour 
works. 1 tried to temember this complex telationshtp when 1 wrote about 
teadu'ng literature; as a resulr, the teachic^ plans indude criticism which I 
omitted from the formal commentaries on the works bur whidi mtghr cjsily 
come up in class discussion, and t also have kept the teaching plans at 
least partly open-ended to allow for original contributions from the students^ 
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1 Literature as Event 



Literature is one of the atts, and reading literature is an anisttc, or aesthettc, 
experience that has somethlnj tn common with such other aesthetic 
experiences as listening to music, watching dance, or looking at paintings, 
just as a £ood teacher in one of the other arts will help students to watch or to 
listen in the best way, so a food teacherof literature, as a Titst step^ will want 
to show students bow to read literature. And since reading literature sharply 
differs from other kinds of reading, the teacher of literature should decide 
what the difference is in order to help students to master it. The main 
purpose of this chapter is to decide what the reading of literature involves, tn 
that connection, we shall look artwo questions in particular: What happens 
to a person who is reading literature successfully? and What capabilities must 
a reader of literacxue possess? 

We can best begin by making some elementary discriminations of 
diffetent kinds of mental behavior. The Collowinj vignette shouU help by 
giving examples of the differenr kinds of anention which we acoird to the 
objects that we experience in our daily lives. From time to time we shall come 
back ro this vignette for clarification of the distin(;^ioRs that help to deTine 
the aesthetic experience of reading literature. 

Imagine the following events. It is a working day— Monday let us 
suppose-*aiid you have decided ro stan the week well by getting up eariy 
and eating a good breakfasr. <1) The abrm goes off at six, and you ger up 
immediately. (2) Vou prepare yourself a fine breakfast— grapefniir, bacon, 
eggs, toast, coffee— and you eat it with gusto. <5) After you finish breakfast 
you have a few minutes to spare, so you k>ok at the morning newspaper. 
Vou study the entertainment section because you want to see a movie in the 
evening. Vou only glance at rhe headlines on the front page— so inattentively 
that you probably couU not say what was the chief news stocy of the day. 
(4) Vou get ready for your drive to school. As you start the car you look 
at your watch; you have the comforuble sensation of being ahead of things 
even though you do not notice precisely what time it is. As you drive along 
you stay reasonably alen to signs and to other drivers, but not exceptionally 
so. For instance, you do not notice that traffic is lighter than usual or that 
there is a different school crossing guard at an intersection that you always 
pass. 0) But then something happens that arouses your interest. Vou drive 
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past a house that is on fire. In a sudden, fttghtening glimpse as your car 
passes, you see the fire trucks with their flashing lights, a police car or 
two, much smoke, and the hoses pouring water. A crowd has gathered and 
watches with interest, but the fire makes you so uneasy that you are g'ad to 
drive on aftd get out of the neighborhood. (6) Soon after, anodter episode 
occurs that strikes you in a very different way. As you stop for a traffic signal 
that has just tutned red, you notice on the cotner to yout tight an extremely 
pretty git] who tuns across the street in ftont of you aftd throws herself into 
the arms of a handsome young tnan who waits for her on the opposite 
corrwr. They kiss and walk down the street hand in hand. Pleased, you watch 
them in the rear-view mirror until the car behind you honks, you realize 
that the traffic light has turned green, and you drive on to school to 
begin the day's teaching. 

This early-morning episode ptesents a vatiecy of experiences which-we 
can differentiate from one another by using opposite terms. Fitst, we can 
divide the experiences into those that are conscious and those that are 
unconscious or neatly so. For instance, you were unconscious or barely 
conscious of all the items in the newspaper estcept the entertainment 
columns, of the new crossing guard, and of the exact state of the traffic. 
In addition, you were only son of half-consctous of the time. (Most people, 
indeed, look at their watches but are then unable to say what time it is 
because they merely looked to see where the hands pointed, reassuring 
themselves that they were on schedule.) Many other faas not mentioned in 
the vignette also escaped you. Almost cettainly you did not notice your 
breathing or the beating of your heart or any number of other purely 
physiological actions (we notice such things only when we are in an abnormal 
condition). And details of the weather such as the kind of clouds in 
the sky and the degree of humidity, probably escaped you altogether. 

In the story of your Monday nK)rnin^ however, there were a number of 
events which your consciousness fully enveloped— the taste of breakfast, the 
entertainment announcements tn the newspaper, the fire, the young lovers. 
In respect to our consciousness of the wotkl around us we resemble an 
enormous battleship under bombardment: The ship is impervious to bullets, 
and shells and rockets merely disturb it; only the torpedoes and bombs affect 
it. We too are bombarded with countless stimuli, but only certain ones 
thoroughly touch consciousness. In an important way we are unlike the ship, 
howevei — it cannot change its environment by wishing Jt away; it must 
endure the bombardment. We, on the other hand, can to a greater or lesser 
degree decide which stimuli we will notice and which we will ignore. 
Attention can be trained to grip some features of the surroundings but to 
turn away from others. 

Having distinguished between conscious and unconscious expetien^, we 
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an now focus on the conscious experiences in the Monday^motntng stocy 
inc) nuke some dtstincttons about them. An obvious diffcf^nce is that some 
of them were pteasant and some unpleasant. Por me at least, the pleasant 
experiences would have been eating bccatcEist, scanning the paper,knowing 
that I was on schedule, and, most of all, seeing the young lovers, and the 
unpleasant experiences would have included waking up to an abrm and 
seeing a house on fire. 

Before making a futther distinction among the pleasant expettcnces, 
sboutd consider the faa that the same event will give pleasure to one 
person and pain to another. This fact bears heavily on the teaching of litera* 
tiire and, for that matter, all the other arts as well. I have indicated two 
experiences in the stoty which for me are always unpleasant^betng 
awakened by an alarm ckck and sectnga house on fire— and yet \ know that 
many others enjoy these experiences. I have friends who, like Browning's 
Pippa, have a positive lust to get out of bed in the morning, who imagine 
that an hour spent sleeping is an hour wasted. As fot fires, though 1 get away 
from them as soon as I can, I notice that they always draw a crowd of intent 
onlookers. But preference also works in the opposite direction: things that 
are pleasant to me sometimes dispJeaseandeven disgust others, for example, 
eating breakfast and seeing lovers meet and embrace are experiences that 1 
like but which some others do not Some people are so fastidious about food 
that they eat only for nourtshn^nt, and many more people have developed a 
habit of staning the day with only a light breakfast or none at all. As 
for the lovers (whom I like more than any of the other events <n the 
stoty), some people would condemn them as exhibitionists (and me as 
a vo)'ettr). 

This difference in taste— the pcedtleaion of different people for different 
artd sometimes e\'en opposite thfngs^xtends to the arts as well as to other 
fields. The same person may even find a certain thing unpleasant at one 
time but pleasant at another. The great conductor BruiK) "Walter, in a 
recorded interview with Amotd Michaelis,' confessed that when he was a 
young music director near the beginning of hb long cateer he had reser- 
vations about the symphonies of Bruckner. He thought they were prolix, 
relentlessly churning through the same material with vety little variation. 
But Walter suffered a severe illness, and from then on hb view of Bruckner 
changed. What Walter had sensed before as mere loquacity, in his new frame 
of mind came to appear as weight and substance. 

Walrer's experience underlines some points that should be considered in 
cont^ion with artistic taste^ One ts that taste in a setious art lover is 
not the same as whim; ir expresses a deep bias of personality and viewpoint. 
Thus^ Walter's earlier doubt about Bruckner was based on a just admiration 
of that condsion in art which Bruckner does really lack, thoi^h he offsets 
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this defect by great merits of another kind. Even more worth noting in 
Walter's account of his response to Bruckner is the point thar the tastes of 
people who love arr do not merely change, they grow. The vicissitudes of 
Walter s life had corrected his earlier, mote callow opinion by giving him 
wisdom, a fuller sense of rhe preciousness of life, and of realities beyond the 
temporal self. 

Now, to continue the series of distinaions among our Monday-morning 
experiences: With respect to the pleasanr occurrences we can distinguish 
between the expetieoces that are satisfying and those that are gratifying. 
ThediffereiKe has todo with a person's needs;experiences that are satisfying 
fulfill evident needs, and those that are gratifying are pleasant even though 
they answet no conscious need. Thus, in the stocy the breakfast was satisfying 
because it assuaged the need for food; the morning newspaper satisfied the 
palpable need toattangetheevening schedule; the watch satisfied the need to 
be on time. Another way of making the same point would be to say that 
a satisfying experience is a means to some end beyond itself: eating is a 
tneans of getting nourishment, reading newspapers a means of acquiring 
information, looking at watches a means of knowing the time. On the other 
hand, watching the young lovers was a gradfying experience; it was not a 
means, it was an end, simply a pleasure in itself. The fire, too, was 
pleasing or gtarjfying for those who enjoyed watching it, but it fulfilled 
no need. 

A further point about gratifying experiences which oi^ht to be made is 
that things can be valuable without at the same time being useful. Gratifying 
experiences, like seeing the young lovers or listening to symphonies or 
reading novels, are not events that strictly fulfill a need in the direcr way that 
learning to multiply or to spelt does. This difference can cause apprehension 
in a teacher of literature. There are a number of good answers to give a 
student who asks why it is necessary to learn to spell, but rherc is less 
certainty of what to say to one who asks why it is necessaty to read 
lirerature, particularly if that student has not yet learned to like it. Compated 
with such obviously f eeded abilities as spelling or correct usage or compo* 
sition, reading literature may seem to be merely the self-indulgence of 
lotus-eaters who would father fornicate with the muse than do useful work. 
The teacher who is in that mood should be reminded that not all valuable 
things are useful, and not alt useful things are valuable. Lying, which would 
never be committed if it did not satisfy needs, is certainly tnote useful than 
honesry^ which mote often than not frustrates the satisfaction of need. But 
honesty is valuable just the same. So are the atts. 

These experiences also distinguish between the attest and nonatrest of 
attention. Experiences in which attention is sharply and suddenly aroused 
ate those set off by the lovets, the fire, and the alatm clock. Alt these 
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experiences have a knock*youreye (or ear>-out qualify that ts felt with a 
degree of shock. The alarm clock abruptly shocks us out of our sleep. The 
fite shocks us out of our quiescence. The lovers also affea us jn a way 
akin to shockt seeming to put us suddenly into a new and dtffetenr srate, 
but in this experieiKe the shock happens to be pleasanr, so we are likely 
to give it a pleasant uzmt—cbarmy perhaps^ or interest By contrast, eatti^ 
breakfast aiKi scanning the newspaper do not arrest attention. Perhaps they 
would have done so had rhey been raised to a higher level of intensiry— had 
the breakfast, for example, changed from plain bacon andegg^ to an omelette 
of Julia Giild perfeaion, or had the newspaper become an essay by Virginia 
Woolf. But those transformations woukl have made rhe experknces some* 
thi(% other rhan mere breakfast or just the newspaper. 

Events not only can arrest attention, stop it for a moment; they can fix 
Or ptoloqg attention so that it comes to rest on a parttcubr thing instead 
of flickering on to other objeas. This fact feads to another distinaion, that 
between the fixation and nonfixation of attention. Looking over the Monday* 
motni[\g aaivities, we see that one of rhem fbeed attention and all the others 
dissipated it. It was the kivers, of course, who fixed our attention. We could 
not get enough of them and we watched them with a steady interest, so 
oblivious of everything else that we wete unaware of the char^ in the 
traffic Ughr until the car behind sounded tts horn. The sjght of those lovers 
fully absorbed all our attention^ so thar in our minds the little episode 
completely stood our by itself. Eatii^ bteakfast and scanning the newspaper^ 
on rhe other hand, did not fix attention in anything like the same degree. 
These two events naturally flowed into adjacent aaivitics. For instaiKe, we 
coukl easily have breakfasted and glanced throt^h the paper at the same time, 
whereas the sight of the lovers made us forger about watching the traffic 
signal. The abrm ck>ck illustrates the difference between arresting attention 
and fixing it. Although it shocked us from sleep, it did not sustain interest; 
in faa, the instinctive response was to turn off the alarm as soon as possible. 

The various experiences that we passed through also differed in respect to 
their power to direct our attention. The dfstinaion is between controlling and 
noncontrolling experiences. The breakfast and the drive (except the en* 
counter with the lovers) wete noncontrolling expetknces; they (ailed to fill 
and shape our minds in the way that air fills a balloon or, better, the way that 
the current of a river is shaped by all the fluctuations in the bank and the 
river bed As we ate breakfast and, still more, as we drove aloi^ the street. 
Our minds wer<f free to think about other things than eating or'd'rivJng. We 
could very well have planned one of rhe day's tiasses as we ate, for example. 
Or enjoyed a Walter Mitryishfantasy as wedtove.On the other hattd, reading 
the entertainment section in the newspaper exercised a good deal of control 
over our attention. We studied the columns of illustrated notices, getting a 
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clear conception of the theater the film, and the times in each case, 
our minds successively resting on each one. Still more ol>viou5ly controlling 
our attention were the lovers. It was not ixterely that they excluded all else 
from our minds* they formed our consciousness (informed in the ortgtnal 
sense, gave consciousness a form by entering into and filling it), at least 
for a few moments. Interest was aroused when the pretty girl flitted across 
the street in front of us, and it intensified in a burst of pleasure when 
we saw her and the young man embracing; then came the more quiet 
resolution of the episode as they walked away hand Jn hand. A common 
saying is that a patticular event made us "all eyes.'' Psychologically it would 
be more accurate to say that we became "all event.'' At any rate, certain 
happenings do that for us; they absorb our personalities for a time, shaping 
them mdependendy of our own thinking and willing. In extreme instances of 
this sort we may say that we have just been in a brown study* or had a 
daydream, a trance, or a vision. 

A final difference among these experieiKes Js thetr resolution or irreso- 
lution. Only one of the episodes tiKluces absolute closure* really wraps jcself 
up into a unit that is separate from everything else. That, of course, is the 
episode of the lovers^ When they drift from our vision as we drive on, we 
feel that it is all completely right and, even though we shall reheatse the 
genial scene many times in our memory, it also is all over. Nothing needs 
to be done with the k)vers, and nothing has to be done because of them. They 
stand apart all by themselves. We have to do something with the alarm 
or because of jt (mm it off and get up), with the breakfast (digest it and 
wash the dishes)* and wtth all the other events. But the lovers exist apart 
from the flux of af^irs that keep shifting and changing and always 
demanding that we do something. 

Now that we have reviewed the Monday*moming occurrences, we see that 
one, the sight of the lovers* stands out as being different from all the 
others. That episode had a mixture of charaaeristics which nont of the others 
possessed It was pleasant (as the alarm was not). It pleased without 
answering to some felt need (unlike the breakfast, the newspaper, or the 
watch). It arrestedour attention (as the newspaper did not). It fixed attentbn 
(unlike the fire). It controlled attention (unlike breakfast). Finally,of all these 
experiences, the episode of the lovers was the one that concluded attention, 
that completed itself so that we had rwthing to do to it or because of it. 

The sight provided us an aesthetic experience. It belonged to the very 
large realm of things that we call* collectively, the beautiful* and that 
includes, on one side, such formal, arranged expetiences as looking at 
paintings, listening to music, watching dance, and reading literanire and, on 
another side, the more spontaneous and less pcedicrable events of watching 
a tennis match, listening to a thunderstorm, or examining snowflakes on a 
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windowpane. The episode of the lovers possessed cenain characteristks that 
associated it with other aesthetic expeiienoes and set it off from experiences 
that were not aesthetic 

A featme whkh all aesthetic experiences have in common is that they 
are pleasant Moreover^ they ace pleasant in k special way; they exisr because 
of the abundanoe of life, not the necessities, and they make us happy even 
though chey fulfill no uigent petsonat need. Another characteristic of 
aesthetic experieiK^ is the way in which they dominaie: our attention, a 
domination thar indudes ariesr, fixation, control, and resolutioa Since 
reading literature is one form of aesthetic experience* it has all these same 
characteristks. To expand on this point, the person who reads literature 
successfully will have a h^ly conscious and rborougltly pleasant experience, 
independent of any personal need, in which the particular work thar is being 
read arrests the reader's attention, fixes it^ controls it, and concludes it. In 
recenr years, writers on the teaching of literature have generally referred to 
this complex process by a sort of verbal sborthartd, calling it engagement. 
In beer chapters, when we look for means of teaching works, we often 
deal with the problem of helping students to engage with literature. 

At present, however, we shall ignore rhat special questk)n and point 
instead to certain more general con5e<)uences for teachers regarding the 
conclusions about aesthetic experience which we have just reached One 
consequence is that aesthetic experience is by no means limited to literature; 
it also embraces all the other high arts and, with somewhat diminished 
intensity and in modified form, the popular arts attd certain aspects of sport, 
nature study, animal life, artd social life. Indeed, ir can crop up almost 
anywhere. A second consequence of our descripiion is that aesthetic expert^ 
ence must be widespread and not at all an elitist entertainment. Although 
the aesthetic experience is difficult to describe accurately, it seems not to be 
a difficult experience to entertaia Most people appear to have these 
experiences in one form or another, although Jr may not tie a form that 
English teachers heartily recommend. Once 1 sat at a bar next to a man who 
avidly watched a football game on the television serp One of the players made 
a long touchdown run, artd my neighbor, beside himself with joy, shouted, 
''ffe's beautiful! He's beautiful!" Probably diat man would rather die than 
say the same thing of a fine dancer like Nureyev or Bujones, but the fact 
remains tha t the man loved the beautiful as well as he could. We all bve it, 
blinded thoi^ we are to some of its multitudinous dimenskins. The people 
who really prefer ugliness ro beauty^who deliberately cultivate an ungainly 
posture^ for instance, or choose repulsive doihing^musr be as rare as those 
who ptefer death to life. 

If weareincliiwdto think tharour students do not really love the beautiful, 
the main reason for our pessimism is likely to be our observation that many 
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of them do not care fot beauty in the fotnts ptesctibed by the school 
cuttkulum ot by ourselves* But a love of Shakespeate's sonnets ot Mozart's 
symphonies is a ptodua of hi^h culture that is gradually engendeted in a 
totally noutishin^ spititual envitonment. People who come to enjoy these 
things do so bit by bit, through sta^ of growing acuity. At any level 
of thdt development, howevet, people have some kinds of aesthetic expeti- 
enccs that they chetish. If they do not stek the beautiful in classic att fotms 
such as litetatute and dance, they may find it in the outdoots, and if not 
thete, then pethaps in sport on its aesthetic side ot in the little lives of 
theit pets, very poignant and luminous of value fot those who have eyes 
to see. In shott, a teat ^se of aesthetic blankness is probably as rate as 
paralysis ot amnesia. 

Well then, one might object, if the appetite fot beautiful things is 
common, there can hatdly be any need fot teaching litetatute. Why not just 
put books in out students' hands and let them be guided fay theit lusty 
ctaving fot the beautiful? Ot, if it Happens that they make no headway in 
litetatute, why not let them devote themselves to some of the othet high 
arts ot to populat ^tt ot nature? The». ate important questions fot at least 
two reasons. One is that in theit more sinistet embodiments (like "Why teach 
Milton to students who are satisfied with Maty Wotth?"), such questions 
can be very demotalizing to an English teadiet. Aiwthet is that even though 
the questions misteptesent the teal case, still they can help us get to some 
points about teaditng Utetature that we might otherwise miss. 

Why Teach Literature? 

As fot the fitst question, why teadi literature if people generally love the 
beautiful, tlx.- answet gtows out of the dtstinaion between appetite and 
aptitude. We have many fotceful drives, ot appetites, but we simply do not 
know how to fulfill some of them until we ate taught^ and catefully taught 
at that. Teachets^ of all people, should have examples of this fact. Most of 
us have known students who eagetly desired to be liked and "to get along 
with people" but did not know how to go about it. They had to be taught, 
counseled, in othet wotds> Dtiving a cat ot playing catds ot pleasing the 
othet sex ate the same; we all want to do these things, but we cannot 
sua:eed in them without being taught We can add the reding of literature 
to the list of agteeable skills that must be taught tn order to be exetcised. 

The notion that appteciatton of such a beautiful thing as literatute need 
not be taught because everyone natutally loves the beaudful therefore is 
unttue. Nevettheless it is neighbot to a truth that English teachets must 
tecognize if they ate to do theit wotk wHI. If the love of beauty teally 
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is A natural feelings then rhc teachers main task* afrtt giving what help 
ts I'ttdispensable^ is to get out of the way of the stwlent^s appceciatioa 
Even though the teacher knows interesting facts about the authot which the 
stwlent does not knowt or has true JnsJghis into the work which the student 
has tkot yet discerned, still there oomes a time when the teachet must 
praaice restraint. That rime is the moment when the student bc^'ns, 
ttidependently, to appreciate^ to petceive the work as ir is, to make vital 
conneaions between the work attd the self or berween the wotk and the rest 
of the world. The restraint is not eas;, panicula tly for a reacbet who imj^ines 
that the only thing ro be done with a literary wotk is to talk about it. Bur the 
time comes when we must stop analy^ng ir lest we talk it ro death, attd 
distraa students with infotmation ibout the work when they are r^ady for 
the real thing itself. In this regard teachers can learn from the birds, who 
do not lecture their young about aviation when they are ready lo fly^ but 
sweetly expel them ftom the t)cst instead. 

All anistic apprehension involves some degree of adven tuting> of wotk: ng 
through ptoblems oneself and finding one's own solutions. We are more 
disposed to talk about a work after we have begun to assimilate it than 
before. The teachet. who has already made the discoveties, must not be 
in such a hutry to communicate them that the student has no chaticc fot self^ 
exploration attd discovery. If literature were nothing m^it than the microbes 
that mjghr be desaibed in a biotogy lecture, there would be no objection to 
extended discussion of it, for we can learn about objects through informed 
talk. But an objects involve us in a much fullet and more complex ex5>erience 
than do othet objects; out transactions with them are very rich. They are 
objects, to be sute. but tt)ey ate also events, I'ntetiot happenings. To the 
extent that they are objects we can talk about them just as biologists can 
talk about miaobcs, but when they become events, talk must ce^^e fot a 
while so that we can attend to what is happening to us as we tead or 
see ot listen. 

Why Not Alternatives to Ltttrature? 

The othet question is why not let the students who show little progress 
in literary study putsue one of the othet att fotms oc populat culture ot 
nature study instead? Thb question b hatdet to deal with, and an entitcly 
trurhful answer may not altogethet please us. To bcigioi one notices that 
the altetnatives offered to b'teratuie are very bioad, including all the classic 
att fotms plus film, television, populat music, outdoot appreciation, animal 
study, and spott We had bettet divide the list into two parts— into the 
traditional att fotms on the one hattd attd all the othet aesthetic ptoducts 
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on the ocher^and then find an answ«t to the otiginal cpiestion with 
respect to each pan. 

First, why not encourage students who ate backwatd an appreciating 
Uteratute tu take up one of the other ans? Well, appiectation of the^e 
arts also fteeds to be learned, and unfottunately literature is the only r.i 
form that >s taught in schools for anything like an adult level of appreciation. 
Of dance and architecture thete is nothing but an occasional assembly 
program. Art and,music, rarely taught fot appreciation, ate tnote widely 
available as petformance studies. But even if we make the risky assumption 
that perfotmance leads to appreciation, the outlook (or an and music is 
not good. A high school student who is Iticky will get a year, perhaps two 
or three, u( an art course that, sprawling all over a huge (ietd, offers slight 
instruction in ctay sculpting, water coloring, working in oils, figure drawing, 
letreting, stenciling and so on. At the end of the course it is a fortunate 
student who know^ the difference between a lithograph and a palene. The 
case with music is a little different. Some— comparatively few— school 
systems ptoduce musicians who can play beautifully by the time they have 
reached their h:gh school years. But in most schools the student musician 
is mote likely to spend eight or ten years on the xylophone or marimba, 
celebrating his accomHishment and punishing his audience at football 
matches and PTA meetings by thumping his way through In ^ Persian 
Market and various Sousa marches. Thete may be valuable leatning in such 
a cutticulum; cenainly stoic fonitude has a chance to floutish. But such 
leatning as there may be is not connected with art, eithf^r with its production 
or itsapptectatioa 

The conclusion to be reached from all this is that, in most hjgh schools, 
literature is the only art form that is taught for appreciation at a high 
level Art and music are taught mainly (or pet(6rmance, and the remaining 
arts ate scatcely taught at alL Perhaps school cuniculums will eventually 
embrace a broader range o( aesthetic education than they do now, but for the 
present, in most schools, the student's tan^e of aesthetic choice is between 
literature and nothing at alL 

This lack of a (ull specttum o( an appteciation for students is the reason 
why the English teacher can confidently empha^ze literature as, for praatcdl 
purposes, the must available att (orm (or study. But it also suggests an added 
set of duties fot the English teacher. Until the good time comes when 
aesthetic education assumes something lite e<]ual imponance with sdentific 
and humanistic education, someone must try to (ill the gap. The English 
teacher is one o( the bcttet qualified persons to do it. Although perhaps 
not mil qualified, the English teadtet can at least make students conscious 
of the vatiety and interest that all the different (orms o( an can hold (or 
their Kves. Students can be told o( coming dance perfotmances, of notewonhy 
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television programs, and plays and concern. Films char the teacher has seen 
can be discussed, preferably while those films tie still showing in local 
theaters. 

The English teacher also can help students fieatly by telling them of the 
simple factSf perfealy famittar to the teacher but tnysteries to many young 
people^ that surround the arts and utifortufiicety help to barricade them. At 
least some h^gh school students will need to know the answers to such 
questions as these: How mat^ performers are in a quartet^ If you do not 
enjoya performancetts there a time when it is police to leave? Do you have 
to pay admission to ^t into an an museum, or do you have to be a member? 
Are you supposed to buy soRtething before you Wvean an show? Can you 
wear jeans to museums and conoen halls? How do you knew when to applaud 
at a concert so that you do not interrupt the music and make a fool of 
yourself? The simpliciry of these qiKscions may be surprising but she teacher 
will take them seriously iust the same; for the ignorance they express can 
be a powerful obstacle to young persons who are trying to a|^Ht>ach ant 
and it is an obstacle that can be removed for ihem just as it was once 
removed for the teacher. 

We have dealt with the first half of the aesthetic alternatives to literature 
->the other classic ans^^and have concluded ttut although English teachers 
should do what they can to make those arts avaitabtet still the primacy 
bekmgs to literature* For a somewhwa t related reason the other opportunities 
for aesthetic experience must be neglected in the English classroom just 
as they u nfortunately are largely ignored elsewhere in the school The reason 
is that English teachers lade expentse in these fiekls* Cautious attempts 
have been made from time to time to include popular atts in the English 
curriculum. A generation ^ high school Eti^tsh classes made room for a 
unit on radb, which later was supplanted by the televison untt^ and for 
many years some English teachers have tried to introduce poetry through 
popular songs. Little has been done on a broad scale, however^ and this 
comparative neglect seems inevitable. To justify it^ one need not argue that 
the popular arts have less quality than the fine arts; it is sufficient to point 
our that they have a very different kindoi quality. There are many interesting 
comic strips, for example, but the charactertsth':s that make them interesting 
are neither literary nor pictorial We admire Btondt^ neither for its plonitig 
nor for its figure drawitig. This difference in kind of quality also holds true 
with music; Over the Rainbou^ delights everyonet but the delight that it 
gives is altogether different from ihe delight provided by an an song quite 
like it in theme^ the Wolf^Goethe Kenm^ Du Das Land? tn shon, the English 
teacher has an even nwre disunt relation to the popular atrs than to the 
classic arts other than literature. Etigltsh teachers, like everyone else» are 
soRtewhat fimiliar with popular ans, but essentially these arrs are even 
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fotthet qH their profcssibcul map than the classic arts because they possess 
a diffetent kind of <)uality and ate a diffctent sort of thtng. Some mijfit argue 
that Engltsh teachers ou^t to develop a professiooaJ competetKe in eeaching 
the populat arts, but a persuasive answer ts that they have enoi^h to do 
already. As with the classic am other than Itteratute^ ir may be thar the 
proper teaching of popular art will have to watt until curriculum makers 
recognixe the rightful ptace and KOpe of aesthetic education. Meanwhile 
most English teachers wUl treat this fiekl sympathetkalty but sparingly. 

There temain the other ptincipal aesthetic alternatives to liieratute; 
experience with the outdoors^ animals, and sport. Hete, too, most Et^lish 
teachers ate at a loss. Even though they themselves may participate in one or 
another of these experiences, they have not made a ptofessionaj srudy of 
them. And, again^ they can hatdly be asl^ ta 
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It is t fkt proved fay common oUemtion thar if yoa bold t at before 
t minor the cit wiU not see itself; neither witt it>ce you, Simibrlf^ we on 
telt that when t at loolcs at & picture of t at on the wall or on the 
television scteeo. ii sees t blob of Ught» certainly^ but nothitv ttM it discerns 
as a at Whether tt is the at who is wrotig in this matter or ourseKes^ 
whether that o)>jea in the hx>kifig*giass is reattty^ iUusion, or delusion, ate 
questions whidi we shall have to leave to the epistemolc^sts. Nonetheless, 
this obscrvatioA that the cat sees nothing in the minor but untranslated 
bits of light is in 1 certain way very familtat to us. In our ceachi^g of 
literature we often see t human behavior that is closely analogous lo the 
at s: The novice reader looks into the pages of i book» and sees, heifs, and 
feels nothing but the pages of that book-^ftidcerifV, perhaps, with words 
that are reoogniiedbut which no more cum into sights and sounds^ pers^:t» 
andfeelifigStthantheblobsof l^tonthe televiskin screen become an objea 
for the cat who watches. But fortunately for our success as teachers* the 
analogy betwee n the cat who sees nothi^V but lights in the mirror attd the 
reader who set^ fkothing but words on the page ioon breaks down; fot 
akhough the cat wilt tiever learn to see ats in mirrors, the novice reader can 
learn to see more than words on a page. The putpose of this chapter is to 
examine that funaion of transmuting words into th!i^ I shall all this 
funalon £om$i$Mting or consth$ahn*^ 

What constituting amounts to can best be shown by giving some examples 
of the process firsts and later offering ^ general analysis. An excepttoiuUy 
clear example of a)mtiniting occurs tn Msfhth, Aa I, Scene 7. That is the 
scene in which tady Macbeth has to stir up the hesiuting Macbeth lo go 
ahead with his plan to murder Duncan. Macbeth never gets ^ finish his 
senten^ that b(;gins» "If we should fail,*' for Lidy Ma^eth suddenly 
interrupts him with these words: 

We f til! 

But screw your courage to the stidking-ptacc. 
And we*U not fail 

(l,vii,59'-6l> 
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And then she goes oo to deuil her plan for murdering Duncan* the plan 
which in faa they put into operation and which succeeds. 

We can read those lines just quoted in two btsicatly diHerenc ways, and 
those different ways of reading will produce two very different images of 
Lady Macbeth. One reading can be expiesscd in this paraphrase: "If we do 
fail* then we stmply have to take the consequences that inevitably follow. 
However^ if you act resolutely now* our chances of failure are diminished*" 
Read in this way* the lines would get a stress pattern like this: 



ftut . . . screw your courage to thestidcif^-pUce, 
And we ll NOT fit!. 

Another reading goes like this: "We certainly shall nor fail if you will only 
behave as you should." This second reading gives the following stress pattern: 



But sotw your counge to the sticking-pbce, 
AND Wra NOT FAIL 

On the first reading Lady Macbeth ts a quast'fataltst who both thinks that 
our faces are determined by necessities outside* ourselves* artd at the same 
time tllogtcally believes that we may be able to influence our fortunes fay 
vigotous action. On the second reading she is a violent woman obsessed with 
the ceruinty that she and Macbeth* fully controlling their own lives* can take 
whatever they want Actually these two different readings can be blended 
together into a third possibility* which happens to be the reading that 1 
find most congenial. It is that I^y Macbeth really feels fatalistic about the 
murder but she ptetends to be confident in older to strengthen Macbeth s 
resolution. 

In any case* whichever of these readings we take* the two basic ones or 
the combination, certain points an be made about what we are doing. One <^f 
these points is that we are not yet at the level of interpceting the work. 
Macheth does not even exist as an objea of contemplation* a drama that 
can be interpreted* until ^ have made for ourselves an image of Lady 
Macbeth. Therefore* thts decision about the reading of her speech on the 
possibility of failure belongs to a more basic level than incerpretation* a level 
at which we a re making* or constituting, the obfea to which at later stages we 
shall react in various ways. A sea>nd point about these readtt^s is that none 
of them is* properly speaking* based on literary "evidence." Punctuation in 
this case does not help at all* for although a modern writer could mechanically 
distinguish between the two basic readings ("We fail" versus "We! Fail?")* 
even he could not indicate the combtnation, and as for Shakespeare* 
Elizabethan typography and punctuation were so irregular that they can give 
us no hint of his intended reading. does context furnish a clue here* 
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for evecything in the play that ai^gues for one o( the readings can just 
as easily be made to suppott afkirher For instance, the helpless apathy of 
lady Macbeth in the sleepwalking scene can support the fatalistic reading, on 
the ground that she had in her from the beginning a depression which later 
deepened into a catatonic wtthdrawaJ. On the other hand^ we can uke the 
same bit of coniexras a sign that her sufferings have radically altered her 
basic character Either argunnent from conten is equaUy good and does not 
settle for us ^at reading we shall rake. 

Whatft then, is the basis on which we take one reading or another? In this 
case the answer seems to be that we rely on an estimate of likelihood that 
comes from within ourselves, not from the play. We choose the reading 
which gives us thecharacter that we can mosr readily imagine. We are basing 
our judgment on bits of ''evidenccr which are more private and personal 
to outselves than they are demonstrable aspects of the text. The reading 
that I have i^t confessed to prefer no doubt tells as much about my image 
of women as it telts about Shakespeaces, but I think that I need not be 
embarrassed about that, for the same thing can be sard about any other reader 
of Madfetb* In some cteasute all of us make up the play as we read it. We 
have to, in order for it to exist as a literacy work at alJ. 

Keats's ^'Ode to a Nightin^le" provides numerous instances of consti' 
tuting. Orvc of them occurs in the second stanza, where Keats expresses his 
yeatning to drink wine. 

O fot a bcaket full of the warm Southt 
Bill of the true* the blushful Hippoctene* 
With beaded bubbles wifUcing at the brim. 
And puiplc'Staiocd mouth. 

The last two Jines give the instance of constituting here. Just as with Lady 
Macbeth s speech* alternative leadings are possible. One reading that the 
lines wiJl impart consists of two objects, the glass which has wine bubbles 
gJitteting about the rim and, neat to it, a human mouth stained by the wine. 
That image^ in a aude representation, wouJd Jook Jike this: 



But the Jines equally welJ support a different picture. As we look at the full 
gobJet of wtne, first the glistening bubbles at the top become two eyes, one 
winking at us, and then we add a mouth to the glass so as to transform it 
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into a br^ht-eyed, waggish Silenus inviting us to drink and be meny. That 
picture would look like this: 



Again, as with Lady Mad^eth's speechtOoevidencc exists to tell us which 
of the two different readii^s to cake. The context supports etrber of the 
constructions as well as the ocher^ and no remarks by Keats on these lines 
ace recorded. Here, too, therefore, we do our constituting independently 
of the texr, but in this case the basis will probably nor be the same as it is 
with Lady Macbeth. With her we choose one reading over the other tn 
accordance with our idea of how she would behave in thar situation; 
verisimilitude seems to be the test. The basis for selectii^ a particular 
constituting of Keacs*s lines seems to be satisfaaion; we probably selea 
the readily that mosr pleases us. My own choice ts the second of the two. 

One wclt'known example of consttcutii^ in fiafon ts Frank Stockton's 
"Lady and the Ttger " in which rhe texr of the stoty will nor tell the reader 
whether k was a beautiful who entered into the Coliseum to be the hero's 
wife, or a ttger to kill him.^ A similar example^ on a higher level, is Henty 
James's Turn oj the Screw. In reading that novella we must decide for 
ourselves whether the governess was psychotic (and the stor)* is a study in 
deviant psychology) or whether she was sane (and the story is a ghost tafe). 
Probably most interpretations that have a loi^ history of crtrical controversy 
— 13^ tnterptetations of Keatssgreatodes— areconstitutingsof theworkin 
question which rely for evidence on critics' sensibiliries rather rhan on 
palpable aspe<:ts of the work. The dispute concerning Hamler's deby seems to 
be anorher case of a scholarly quarrel over a literary const ituttng. Was Hamlet 
a man incapacitated for action by an excess of thoughtfulness, or was he an 
effecrive doer who acted as soon as he reasonably could? The play itself 
does not clearly answer that question; hence the controversy grows out of 
different constitutings. 

Intelligence before Interpretation 

Now that we have examined -some instances of constituting, we should be 
able to generalize upon the process. Underlying the idea of constitua'ng 
is the conception of the work of art as being in itself porous tike a spoi^ 
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rather than hard and resistant like a diamond. The art work— the poem or 
story— is formed so that it can receive and accommodite tntelligcrKC in much 
the same way that the spon^ can take in water and retain ir. If we want 
to mystify ourselves about the nature of spongcsj wccan ask if they are more 
or less themsdves when they contain water or when they are dry. But if we 
tried the same question with literature and other art works and asked if they 
are more or less themselves by bein^ constituted with the audience's 
informing intelligence, we should find that at this level the comparison 
between sponges and art works breaks down. Wet or dry, sponges are 
whatever they are. Nnt so art works; they are iwthing but gibbering ghosts 
of themselves until they have been constituted by a receiving ifltelligcnce. 
Erxterson had such an idea as this in mind when he remarked that "one 
must be an inventor to read weU."^ . 

Constituting needs tn be distinguished from interpreting. Constituting 
occurs first, and it answers the (juestinn, '*What it this work?'* It takes a mere 
text and turns it into a poem. It bek)ng$, therefore, to the level of perception, 
even though the nbject that is perceived has snme of the viewer's (qualities 
of life envbagement projected onto it. Once the poem has been constituted, 
the process of interpretation can begin, and the question can be asked, "What 
does this poem mean?" As a master of faa, cnnstituting is even an earJy 
stage in perception, and much of what we perceive in a poem requires that 
we constitute it first. Thus, although we an see that Poe's 'To Helen" is 
a sonnet without troubling to constitute it, we cannot even perceive that the 
poem is mysterious rather than btight and distitKt unless we first constitute 
it by filling it nut with our own sensibility. To sum up, it is the work at 
conttituted (after we have'filled Jt out and filled it in) that we describe 
as '>he poem" or "the sto^/' We constitute a work before we interptei it, 
and nur feelings and thoughts about it are later stages of reaaion. 

It is in the cnnstituting nf a wotk that the personal and the private 
play a brge part. Different readers will constitute wnrks in accordance with 
their Own different sensibilities— sensibilities that include rwt only so-called 
identity themes of personality but also memories, moral convictions, formal 
learning in many subjects, and all sorts of experiences. Furthermure, cnnsti- 
tuting is a cnntinuous process* We can snbsdtute a different constituting for 
one we accepted earlier, nr we can add constltuttngs to each nther. My own 
teading experience with twn of the examples just given tllostrates both 
substitution and addition. Fur years 1 read the lines from Keats s Nightingale 
Ode as describing twn diffetent objects^ a glass and human lips near it, and 
the other constitnting nf those lines never occurred tn me until ! fburd it in 
some Critic's cnmmentacy. The reading nf Lady Macbeth's speech for which I 
have stated my preference--thc nhe thar combines the two basic and 
divergent cnnstituttngs--first suggested itself tn me when 1 wrote this 
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chapter. We not only substitute one constituting for another or combine 
them, we also acniatly take opposite ones sometimes and accept them alt» 
though not in the same reading pethaps. Kafka's The Trial is an example. 
That novel can be taken as an expressiun of man's alienation from Cod, 
or as a description of the interaction of the id, egu, and superego, or as an 
account of life in a tuberculosis sanitatium. Ctitics have given persuasive 
arguments for all three readings,^ and at various times I have constituted 
the work with pleasute each way. 

When we speak of a work's "richness" we are probably referring mainly 
to its susceptibility to a vatiety of const! tutings. Some constitutin^s we rejea, 
some we accept, others we combine; then as we live with a work and grow 
with it, we accept readings that we previously rejected, and in another stage 
we take readings which cuntradia each other and accept nuw one, nuw 
another. Our lives pour into the work, and in uur successive readings of it we 
Hod the benchmarks of our spiritual bicgraphies. 

In Autocrat of the Breakfast^Table, Oliver Wendell Hulmes succinctly 
expresses the private dimension in reading literature and at the same time 
shows the enriching effect that this ptivate dimension excns on uur 
apprehension. 

How I tell you a poem must be kept *nd used, like a meerschaom^ 
ur a vioHn. A poem is just as porous as rbe meerschaum; the more 
poruus it iSf the berier. I mean to say that a genuine poem is capable 
uf ahsorbtng an indefinite amount of the essences of our humanity,— its 
rendernessi its he^oism^ its regrets^ its aspiration, su as to be gradually 
scained through with adivinesecoTKlary color de/ived from ourselves. So 
you see it must take time to bring the sentiment of the poem into 
harmony with our nature* by staining ourselves through every thought 
arkl image our belr^ can penetrate.^ 

The constituted wurk, then, necessarily invulves a large cuntributiun frum 
the reader. And no two readers are<]oite the same. If we pot these two tacts 
together, do we have to condude that there is nu such thing as a right 
Or normal constituting uf any particular wurk? This questiun is very 
important. Indeed, whatever answer the teacher gives to it becomes the basis 
of the teacher's approach both to his or her own way of reading literature 
and to the methods uf teaching it. If the answer tu the question is "nu/' 
then the teacher will nut tty to impose any standard or definitive reading in 
dealing with a text, and, if this conviction is consistently fullowed, will try not 
to prescribe to students any thoughts or feelings — even the teacher's own — 
that should accompany a given wurk. In fact, the wurd shouldy frum this 
point of view, does not apply at all. On this basis the standard of good 
reading is suggested by wurds such as genuine, honest, siftcere^ spontaneous^ 
original* If, on the uther hand, the teache/ believes the right, nurmal readings 
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are possible, the question of why serious readers do disagree on some points 
rc^rding literary works must be asked, and the argument that the faa of 
such disagreement shows that normal readings cannot exist must also be 
dealt with. Furthermore, in planning lessons, the teacher will seek methods 
that lead students to discover normal readings on their own, not just 
obediently to recite some authority's views. 

What arguments can be adduced that favot the subjectivist approach, 
and what arguments exist a^inst it?^ The main favorable atgunient has 
already been examined, but to summarize it now, we can say that whenever 
a literary work comes into actual, real, full existeiKe it does so in the 
sensibility of the pankular person who reads it, and that it necessarily takes 
on the coloring of rhat person's temperament* age» disposition, and other 
qualities. That is not an "oi^t" statement, a statement about the way people 
ought to tead literature; it is an "is" statement, a statement about the way 
they do read k. It is not a matter of choke. If you or I or our students 
read Oedipttt (or look at Guemtca or listen tu the Ero]ca)t we inevitably do 
so with Ofvr brains and ottrheattSf not Aristotle's or Matthew Arnold's. That 
much seems certain. 

But there are also arguments that work agplnst the view that any reader s 
constituting is as good as any other reader s. One of these arguments stems 
from the obvious fact that we keep chan^ng our minds about panicular 
works. We keep reevaluating them for their beauty, their Importance, their 
meaning; we sometimes shift our consa*tutings of given passages. Ultimately, 
I think, these variations in our readings have to be explained in one of 
two ways. One explanation is to claim that our characters keep changing so 
much, as we come back ro the same wotk at different times, because we are 
not really the same persons we were when we read it previously. The other 
explanation, and the more reasonable one, is that we change our successive 
constitiitings of a wurk because, in spite of whatever indefiniteness and 
incompleteness the work may have as mere text, nonetheless there exists 
something basically "there" that we apprehend more ot less accurately in our 
different readings, something that we recognize on one reading, ignore on 
another. So thar if our readings of a work give evidence about outselves, they 
also tell us something about the work. 

This argument gets support from an easily verifiable fact about literary 
apprehension. It b the fact of the m^subjective. Granted that our thoughts 
and feelings about a wurk have got to be uur own and nut tho^e of 
someone else that have been imposed upon us, is not the amount of 
agreement that is to be found among any group of readers very sttiking? 
Take Lady Macbeth's lines, for instance. We might disagree on the quesnon 
of whether they signify a woman who thinks that she and her husband are 
fated to a predetermined end, or one who thinks they can achieve any 
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ambition of theiis through vigorous will> or one who really thinks the first 
but pretends to think the second. But certainly we should all agree that Lady 
Macbeth is intense^ high strung^ and exhortative in these lines. We can go 
on to a finer discrimination: Even thoi^h Lady Macbeth's passion has 
temporarily led her into a quarrel with her husbands still we know that she 
really respects him and never thinks of herself as a domineering wife. And 
as for l&ats's lines* whichever constituting we prefer we are probably 
unanimous in agreeing that even though their expression takes the form of 
happy, carefree bibulousnesst their total suggestion is serious and even 
somber. 

This answer can help us to deal with divergent responses, both as readers 
and as reachers. When two readers discover that their responses to a work 
differ from each other— in the interpretation of meaning, say^ or the 
visualization of an image— the most likely reason for the difference is not 
that they are two people so unlike each other as never to sec the same 
ihing in the same way. Rather, the story or poem they ate examining offers 
so many possibilities of response that Reader A follows out one possibility^ 
Reader B another. Looking at the situation from the outside, one sees that 
anyone of three combinations is possible: (1) both readers can be wrong^can 
misconstrue the work; <2) one of them can be right and the other wrong; 
(3) both can be right and yet differ from each other> as in the case of 
ambiguities of reference or byets of interpretation. In each of these three 
combinations, open-minded discussion of the work will help to foster a good 
reading. If in their different ways both readers are wrong but nevertheless 
see the other person's mistake, each may be able to reject his own errors. 
If one offers a correct reading and the other a faulty one, they will be able 
to see which reading really does fit the work and which one does not. If both 
have made a response that is accurate but incomplete or perhaps less 
satisfying than some other response that is also right, they can identify 
the different possibilities and then select ^hat which is right for them, oreven 
blend the various responses into a fuller reading than either one had ar 
the outset. 

The question of whether thete exists such a thing as a right or normal 
reading of a text is so complex tha; a really careful and accurate answer has 
to be both "yes" and "no." On the one hand* it is certainly true that reading 
literature is a subjective experience which derives some of its charaaer from 
the person who docs the reading. Without that there can be none of the 
vibrancy of excited intetest that partly characterizes any aesthetic ^^^P^ricnce. 
On the other hand* rcadir^ literature also involves the true seeing of an 
object, something apart from ourselves. Without that, all the wonderfuI;iess 
and clarity of the experience are lost. So, then* since reading literature 
requires both a subject (the reader) and an objea (the work), it is partly 
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$vbieaive*-a>ndittofK<l by ihc reader s mtes, sympathies, interests— and it 
is also panly objective — determined by the work's form. That mixed nature 
of literacy experience, the combination of the subjective and the objeajve, is 
exaaly the justificatton for literacy critictsm and also for less formal 
discussion of literacy works. By learning what others think about a literacy 
work we can acquire a broad raogc of possible responses, and then out of 
that rai^ we can select the ones that best suit ourselves without mutilating 
the wotk. F. R. Leaves and John Middleton Murcy have vecy different 
opinions about Fielding. Leavis thinks that Fielding, bcking motal serious* 
nes$» does not enter the first ratik of English novelists;. Murry bdteves that 
Fielding was a morally complete man who created chafacters and situations 
that fully delineate the nature of love.^ This is an interesting controversy, 
interesting because it gives us the responses of two first-rate readers, out of 
which we can augment or correct or test our own traction to Fielding. 

Our first approach to literacy experience was to see it as a dichotomy; 
the work, or c^ject, was on the one side and the reader, or subjea, was 
on the other. But then, in dealing with the question of which of these two 
ptedomtnatedover the other, we produced athcee^stded solution; we had the 
work and the teader, as before, but we added the brger audience of readers, 
all the discussion which that audience SOKrates^ and the intersubjective 
response which that audience generates, and the intersubjective response 
which It authenticates* Our instinct as teachers will make us wekome this 
solution, for we like discussion, knowing that it ts a useful means to provoke 
interest and even to impatt understanding* We n<^d to be on our guard, 
bowevet. Discussing a work ts a vecy good activity because it readies us fot 
sonwthing better— reading the work. But these two activities are by no means 
the same. Discussing is multifaceted: the more discussants and the more 
vatied their ideas, the better— just as long as they can pay attention to each 
other. Reading ultimately has just the two sides of our odginal dichotomy: 
the reader and the work* Although discussion can prepare us for reading, it is 
a radically different thing and no substitute for it. 

The practical importance of this distinction for the teacher is its reminder 
that a classroom discussion is not to be confused with readir^. Usually 
discussion results from a first assigned reading of a text; then it often 
precedes a second and better reading of the same text, a reading in whkh the 
student can use whatever ideas were acquired in the earlier discussioaThat 
process can be repeated indefinitely so that we get as many alternations of 
reading and discussion and other helps as the students need for a full and 
intense command of the wotk. 
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As wc have seen, literature is both an event and an object. In that double 
characicrit also gives rise to a third aspea, a meaning. Although the meaning 
is imbedded in the eventK)bject and thus not to be pulled apart from it in 
the completely achieved reading, still most teadets, at some point in 
becoming acquainted with a wotk, like to abstract meanings; they like to ulk 
about a work's "theme" or "subject" and to discuss a writers *1deas" or even 
his 'Influences'* and '"sources" or his 'intellectual milieu.*' This impulse to 
treat meaning separately from cbftct and event can dessicaie a woik, but if 
the reader learns to put that work back together, a temporary concentration 
on the meaning can give a firm point of entry that allows for a degree of 
at-homeness; this encoutages the leader to go on and explore the entire 
construct in Its deepest levels^ So, then, we may want at some point to 
snxly a works meaning by itself, but we certainly do not want to end there. 

With respect to meaning, the teacher can help the student by showing 
the different kinds of interest that accomplished readers ulw in literature — 
that is, the differenr questions they ask about tr or the approaches they 
follow in ascertaining its meaning. Two caveats are necessary here. The first 
is that the following description of approaches is not a rigoiously analytical 
taxonomy; some critics might want to add further subdivisions to the third 
section; and still others m(ght want to rearrange this outline of approaches 
altogether. Nevertheless, the general view offered in this chapter suggests 
the range of interest that an experienced reader can take toward literary 
work, and it indicates both the sort of information that a teacher can gtve 
students in order to open a work to them, aftd also the questions that can be 
asked which will alert them to previously hidden facets of literature. The 
secoftd watning that ought to be tnade is that this outline of approaches is 
merely intended for the teacher's use in finding good questions to ask and 
helpful information to give. It is not offered as a basis for a curriculum or 
as one more )cty for the student to memotize. Indeed, a student rteed not be 
deUberarely conscious of these approaches at all. Obviously^ the good reader 
is one who enjoys literature so much that reading it is preferable to talking 
about it. 
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Tht Ostensivc Appcoach 

The most direct approach to take toward literature is to read the work as 
1 textfjpok about tts subject. This is the notmal apptoach to histoty irtd 
autobiography* to such wotks, for instance, as lliucydides and Gibbon, 
Bosweirs Ufe of Johnson and Lytton Strachey s Vktomn Age, Probably we 
go to these works as much for information as for specific aesthetic pleasure. 
Mainly the questions that we ask about works such as these are, ''Does this 
book give the facts accurately?*' and "Docs the author interprer his matetial 
correctly?" Although we can hardly be indiffetent to Gibbon s finely polished 
sryte or to Strachey s audacious wit, still we are chiefly interested in what they 
have to say about ^ subject that concerns us. This ostenstve approach to 
readier involves a distinction that A. C Bradley makes bctwee:* a work s 
subsunce or content on the one hand and its subjea on the other.' The 
subsunce is that whkh the work really contains within its own boundaries: 
Macbeth s murdertng King Duncan attd maneuvering himself onto the 
throne. The subject is that intellectual frame of refetence to which the specific 
substance refers: in Macbeth, the degenerative effects of inordinate ambition* 
The ostensive approach emphasizes subject (what the work is about) over 
content (that which is distinaly within the work). 

It is possible, of course, to combine an ostensive approach with other 
kinds of interest. Thus in Pre/ace to Paradise Lost, C Lewis takes a serious 
ostensive attitude toward Milton's theological ideas when he disputes Denis 
Saurat'^s opinion that Milton believed the rcaliry of the universe to have 
resulted from God's act of withdrawing himself from a part of prioK matter.^ 
Lewis also attempts to contradict other interpretations by Siurar, and those 
who have read Lewis's books of Girtsttan apolc^getics will understand that 
Lewis cares as much about the subject of Gitlstian belief with which Paradise 
Lost deals as he does about the putely literacy problems of intetpreting 
Milion s words. But, at the same time, Lewis is not indifferent to Milton s art, 
an art which he clarifies for the reader by showic^ its relation to the epic 
genre and to the prevalent literary conventions of Milion s time. 

A slightly different fotm that the ostensive approach to literature can take 
IS to accept the writer as a ttuly great man or woman and to read the works 
as clear and highly charged indexes of the writer s own spiritual attainment. 
This was Keats s attitude to literature when he said that Shakespeare s life 
was a continual allegory and that his works were a comoKntaty on it.^ 
Shakespeares life, in other words, illustrates the highest pitch oif human 
devek)pn)ent, attd his works exist in order to help us find out what this life 
was really like. Thomas Carlyfe viewed Shakespeare (and Dai^te) in the same 
way when he wrote "Lecture III; The Hero as Poet" in Heroes t^td Hero* 
Worship, John Middteton Murty, in turn, took both Shakcjpeare and Keats 
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himself as exponents of spititual striving and their wotks as the record of 
that sttiving in his Keats and Shakespearef fast published in \92% and the 
several books on Keats which he produced later all tesutted (torn his lifeking 
effon to penetrate ever more deeply into the mystery of moral gteatness as 
exemplified fay Kcats>* 

The Intrinsic Appfo«ch 

Particularly in the form of reading the work as a spiritu;ii account of its 
^uthor^ most readers find the ostensive apptoach an easy and natural way 
into fine literature, especially into those ?.uthors whom they like best> This 
variant of ostensive readir^ stands on the botdertine of another kind of 
approach to literature, the intensive approach. Murty's attitude toward Keats 
assumes that the ostensible subject of ''Ode to a Nightingale''— the bird 
itself— is not realty the important aspect of the poem, which sutely does 
not concern itself with ornitholc^y. What does matter in the poem, Murry 
supposes, is the information that it gives us about states of nioral conscious* 
ness which are too race and too complex to be equally welt studied by formal 
philosophy and psychology. Murty's view would exactly illustrate the in* 
tensive apptoach to teading if he were to ignote the fact of Keats's 
authorship of the poem, and to read "Ode to a N^htingale" without any 
referecKe to Keats's life or the conditions of Keats's time or, indeed, to 
anything else that is not expressed in the poem itself. In other words, 
whereas the ostensive approach emphasizes the work's subjea — what the 
work is aboot — rhe intensive apptoach emphasizes the work's substance — 
what it distinaty contains within its own space. 

In its nkost distinaive modem form— the so-called New Ctiticism— the 
intensive approach is an effort to respond to the literary work solely as an 
objea complete in itself, and thus delfl>erately to ignore everything but that 
object. The subject insofar as it stands outside the wotk is ignoced, the 
writer's character is ig noted, the times in which the work was composed and 
the intellectual and anistic currents of those times ate ignored. What is left 
is the "irreducibty literary," that aspect of the work which is exaaly the work 
itself and nothing else — not the authors life, not the period in which the 
work was written, not even the subject of the work. To give up such help 
toward the understanding of a wotk is a large sacrifice, of course, but 
sometimes there are commensurate gains Consider this little poem of 
Blake's. 

The Sick Rose 

O Rose, ttKHi art sick* 
The invisible worm 
That flies in d>e night. 
In the howlic^ scomh 
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H>s (buod out thy bed 
Of cHimon joy; 

Does thy life<lesm)y. 

What information about Blalce or about his times or about roses and wotms 
would clarify our undetstandinj, of that poem or increase our enjoyment of 
it? The biographical irrelevance that Blake was very clean about himself helps 
us to rcspottd to the poem much less than our observation that the btlghtty 
tangible and luxuriant rose is no match for the sneaking worm which never 
feveals itself except in its destruaive effects. 

Almost as a matter of course, we usually take the inttinsic apptoach to 
arts other than litetatute. Thus, when we look at a model of the Parthenon 
we do not worry ourselves about Peticles or the fVloponnesian War» attd 
when we listen to Beethoven's Third Symphony we lose very little if we have 
never heard that sfoty about Beethoven's Hrst dedicating the wotk to 
Napoleon and then, denouncing Napoleon as a tyrant, tearing up the 
dedication page. What we need to know about the Parthenon and the Third 
Symphony those wotks themselves will tell us if we attend to them with 
the tespect they deserve. 

The intensive approach challenges out ingenuity by requiting us to focus 
our attention exclusivtrly on the wotk we are reading and to confine outselves 
to that abne. The question atlses^ what features of the wotk will grip our 
minds so closely that we do not slide off into extraliteracy interests? The 
ptimaty answer to that question is: the structure. The litetatute that nwst 
Invites an tnttinsic apptoach is equivocal. It takes two ot more objects that 
attest attention attd then puts those objects throi^h a course of compleic 
interweavtngs that finally result in relationships anwng those objects, attd 
between them and outselves, which can scarcely (pethaps not at all) be 
suted in any othet way. We have all had the expetience which we exptess 
by remarking/'I know what I mean, but I can't say it" Son»times,ofcourse» 
we can't say it because we feel that we cannot take the trouble to find the 
right wotds; but sometimes, also, we can't say it because the right words 
do not exist. The Ftench have an idiom fot the kind of expetience 
that cannot be fotmalized in otdinaty discoutse, they call it^Jene sais^uoi 
(an "I don't know what"). Their great philosopher Pascal a master of French 
ptose, often uses the expression v^n he writes of religious e^tience or 
ethial judgment. 

In 'The Sick Rose," Blake ukes a/e ne sots ^uosoi moral conviaion and 
expresses tt» not in a formal proposition which would never convey the 
intuitioa exactly^ but rathet in a complex struaure which invites an 
imaginative expetience. We respond to the destruaiveness of the wily^ 
sinister worm and to the raptutous contentment of the beautiful lose. 
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that much of the poem we can cxptess in ocdinacy pcose if we tal^ pains 
with it. But then Blake puts those two objects in a rebtionship whkh plain 
starement will surely distort- The worm, which by an instinct fot destnictk)n 
flies thtoogh the night artd storm to kill the cose, kills it with "tove/' with 
the '*datk secret love" of couples who, oblivious of all but themselves^ lUe for 
each other alone. If say in a proposition that we love something and at 
the same time hate it, we calk nonsense; wc might as well say that we enjoyed 
very much the taste of a mushtoom which we did nor eat. When Qscat Wilde 
took this intuition i^hich Bbke conveys through a structure tha^ controls out 
expetteoceand ttied to put it in a plain statement in his poem, '*I1ie Ballad 
of Reading GioC the best he could do was th!s: "Each nun kills the thing he 
Ioves'*^which simply is not true if taken literally and not very meaningful 
if taken figuratively. But if we call to mind certain intimate passages in our 
own lives, we shall discover in them confirmation of Bbke*s rerrible message. 
Blake's poem does in fact mean intensely. But it$ tneaning is produced in an 
imaginative experience which is set off by the complex structure, not in the 
propositions of foraul, discursive language. 

An essay in this book which is mainly intensive is the reading of Keats's 
"To Autuma'' That teadlc^ detects two nwttves* exuberant life on the one 
hand and decline and death on the other, and it matches up those nwtives 
with the chief objects in the poem, with the gigantic sun and earth and with 
the smaller existences which those two call forth. Then the reading exposes 
the interrelations which the structure of the., poem imposes on those 
motives aftd objects. The assumption is that one who closely follows the 
stnrcture of ''To Autumn" artd submits to the experience which it provides 
wilt have learned something which is ineffable in ordirtaty bnguage^ 
something available only in the poem which Keats wrote artd nowhere else. 

The Extrinsic Approach 

Certain wotks in particular seem to respond especially well to an intensive 
approach: Many of the poems of Keats* Donne, artd Hopkins* for Instance, 
invite that kirtd of readier, and Virginia Woolf s finely honed essay 'The 
Death of the Moth" is an example of ptose which can best be read intensively. 
Other works, however, itxluding some by the writers just mentioned, need 
to be read with the aid of supplementary information whkh those wotks 
themselves do not communicate. Donne's p<*em The Canonization" illus* 
trates this fact. In a very fine and influential essay on this poem, deanth 
Brooks^ who is a leading exponent of what is hei^ called the intrinsic 
approach^ has to go outside the poem to get a fact that helps us to read it 
accurately.' In that poem Donne defends himself, in an ironical way, against 
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the charge rhar his misrress and he arc abanduned scnsuatisfs> One couplet 
goes. 

Call bei one. mce aixxber Hye. 
arc Tapcfi too* and at oif owne cost dte> 

All rhat a purely inm'nsic reading would be able to make out of that word 
die 15 that it I's a vague metaphor which compares rhe candles' burning with 
rhe loivets' pis$ion> Bur even though Brooks cnainly approaches this poem 
jntrinskally, at this point in his reading he brings up a linguistic fact which 
the poem itself does not give but which^ ^hen we krtow it^ greatly adds to 
our understanding. Die was a Renaissance slang term meaning sexual 
interontrse. It aOjuired that meanir^^ apparentKy* because of a belief current 
in those times thar an aa of Intercourse shortened by one day a pcnon's 
itatural life span. Those facts about language history and old biological 
fallacies enrich and specify our response to the couplet. By explaining why 
Donne compares himself and his lover to lighted candles^ they make a vague 
and unsatisfactory metaphor become full of brilliant wit> 

In Platos lof$, Socrates presents rhe case for what an be called the 
extrifisic approach to reading literature. Ion is a fhapsode: that is* his 
profession is the recitation of poetry. Naturally, he thinks that he understands 
Humer better than anyune else does— a prejudice which Socrates^ rather 
whimsically perhaps, sets oot to destroy. Socrates' method is to ask who 
knows most about curing disease (a physicianjon confidently replies), about 
fishing (a fisherman), and about furetetlin^ the future (a diviner). Well, 
then. Socrates asks, ure there not passages in the Iliad 'hat deal with curing 
sickness, with ftshermar* and with fortune-tellers? Ion has no answer. 

Although some works can be viewed as pure intellectual fov ms, just as 
absolute and final as circles ur lines, nevertheless literature also connects 
with things that are nor themselves completely literary. Keats's poems, tike 
atnk)St any other poet's, illustrate this difference. They can be read in 
tsobtion from other things, or, at another time when the reader is in a 
different mood perhaps, tbey can be read in conjunaion with them> For 
inscance* "Ode to u Nighttngale*** as suggested earlier, does nut treat the bird 
from a realistic, biological viewpoint; it is Keatss bird, nut the scientist's, 
with which we should be concerned. On the other hand, Keats's poem is 
not altogether a self-sufficienr form; ir depends on the real world in variuus 
ways. Even his nightingale, so far ttanscending the scientist's that it is not 
"bom fur death/' is actually Keats's vision or revision of a real bird that ftew 
inro the garden of a pleasant Hampstead house (still preserved) where Keats 
was livir^ with his friend Gtarles Brown. Bruwn rells the stoty.*^ 
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In the Sf riog of 1819 a n^hdf!£«k had butk ber nest nevr my hous«> 
Kcttt itit t tmimuti and continual }oy in ber soQg: and one momu^ be 
took hU chair from tbe bteaklist>tabk to tbe grass-ploc under a 
plum>ttte, wberebesatfor two ot thfee hours. When became into the 
house, 1 perceived be h«d some soaps of paper in his h^nd.and these be 
was quietly thrustin^g behind tbe books. On inquicy, 1 found these scraps, 
four or five in number, contained hts poetk f^lii^ on the soc^of our 
nifhttf^le* The wrtttng was not well legible; and it was difficult to 
amcife tbe stanzas on so many scraps. With his assistance 1 succee«ted, 
and this was his O^g to a Nightimgak, a poem which has been the 
delight ot everyone. 

Tbe glimpse that Brown provides of a ptivatc moment of serene content 
greatly enriches our feeling fot the poem which that moment produced, 
Ferhaps»even,itcando more than that; it can suggest that such a reading of 
"Ode to a Nighringale'' as Earl IL Wassetman's, which sees the poem as a 
frantic alternation of despair and of struggle for happiness^ is not perfectly 
true to Keats s experience.^ 

The extnnsic approach to literature takes facts ot ideas that are not 
themselves literary and applies them to a wotk so as to illuminate our 
undersunding of it. Historyt biography, psychology, sociology, and a number 
of othe^ fields can all supply helpfbl information. Some examples will 
illustrate the point more cleatly. 

When a historical approach is used and literarure is read in conjunction 
with events rhat took place at the same time it was written, our reading 
occasionally an be nwre informed than ir othetwise would be. Leslie Hotson,* 
for instance, noticed chat in a sonnet by Shakespeare (Number 107) there is a 
phrase— ''the mot^al moon" — which is very difficult ro explicate because its 
literal meaning does not very well connect with the rest of the poem. Hbtson 
pointed out the old meanii^ of "moone cressant" or "homed moone" as 
the name for a naval maneuver^ a cenain formation of ships at sea, and he 
discovered that the Spanish Armada u^fed that maneuver during its foray 
againsr England in 1588. Shakespeare's line "Tbe mortal moon has sulfered 
her eclipse*' Hotson thought couM be paraphrased as '*The Spanish Atmada 
has been defeated." Therefore, Hotson concluded^ the poem was probably 
written not long af^t the attempted invasion, and as a result of that 
argument he placed the composition of at least some of Shakespeare's 
sonnets at a date earlier than the one customarily given. Whether or not he is 
right about the date of the sonnet, his historical exploration albws us to 
make sense of a line that would merely tease and irritate us if we did not have 
that information* This sonnet and others become much clearer and nure 
specific in the light of contemporary events to which they apparendy allude* 
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Anothct instance where Shakespeare's wtittng is datified by history ts the 
book Thtf Royal Play of Macbeth by Henry N. PauJ.^ Paul tells iis that James 1, 
who fotmerly had been King ol Scotland only» had jiut muunted the throne 
of England arvl that AUcberb was. among other things, Shakespeare's 
compliment to the new )cing.That fact explains a number of features in the 
play. There is a scene for Instance, in which Macbeth visits the wjtcbes a 
second time in order to ask them if he will have sons who will beconte kings. 
For answer, the witches present a visionary procession which shows that he 
will have no successors to inhetit the crown, but that from Banquo will stem 
an endless line of kings (''What!" Macbeth asks. "Will the Une stretch out to 
the crack of doom?" [IV, i, 1 171) and some of them will carry triple scepters. 
When we ate told that Janoes believed himself to be descended from Banquo, 
this dumb-show of a long line of monarchs weating triple crowns we 
understand as a gtaceful allusion to James's long, distinguished ancestry and 
to the fact that he was the first of his family to become King of England 
and (by pretension) France, or- well as King of Scotland. 

A special kind of historical study of literature is called the History of Ideas. 
This approach assumes that every historical epoch is characterized by certain 
prevailing ideas about Ailr*gs, and that throi^hout that epoch these ideas are 
so widespread and so firmly held us to have the force of undisputed axioms 
from which people confidently derive other ideas. Thus, in the period of the 
Enlightenment (bte seventeenth century and etj^hteenth century) educated 
Western Eutopeans almost universally believed that those religious, philo- 
sophic, and political opinions were most likely to be ttue which had been 
believed by most men tn noost places and times. This conception, which was 
a deeply ingrained notion in that petiod, supponed a number of eighteenth 
century convictions: the belief, for instance, that one's opinions had better be 
moderate rather than eccentrJcally novel or fantastically old -fashioned ("Be 
not the first by whom the new is tried / Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.") 
Perhaps a more notable outcropping of the idea that what is most probably 
true b that which most people in most times and places have believed is 
the ardor for democracy which grew up in the eighteenth century and 
culminated in the Ametican and Frendi Revolutions. A political election in 
which all citizens have an equal vote ^fter all, nothing but a systematic 
way of di'scoveting what most persons in most places (within a given 
country) believe, and the Anwrican constitutional framcrs at any rate, by 
interphasing the election of president, senators, and teptesentatlves, ttied to 
spread the consensus over a fairly ample sttetch of time. 

The History of Ideas approach has been employed by a number of 
distlngubhed scholats. A. 0. Lovejoy. in his seminal book The Great Chain 
of Beingf^^ examined the leading ideas of the Enl^htenment and traced those 
ideas in the writing of the time. His masterful essay ' On the Di'sctiminatjon 
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of Romanticisms" is still being tcspectfolly read fifty yeats after its original 
publication'' V. L P^rric^ton's Main Currents in American. Thoughs^^ 
connects American ideas with American literature^ thi)Hgh in a way that 
seems to exalt second-rate artistic production over major aothors and works. 
M. H. Abrams' The Mirror and the Lamp^^ studies the conneaion between 
general sensibility and the change in ootlook opon literatore which took place 
all over Eorope and America doring the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. In his persuasive and neatly expressed The Active Universe, 
H W. Piper** examines the infloence on Wordsworth and Coleridge of 
religious^ political, and scientific ideas which circulated in their day. Alice 
Chandlers A Dream of Ord^r^^ is an illominating book which shows the 
impact that a rather sentimental view of the Middle Ages had on a nomber 
of Romantic and Victotian writers. Many other book'length studies and the 
quarterly Joumat of she History of ideas attesr to the continuing vitality 
of this approach. 

An advantage which the History of Ideas approach gives to the reading 
and teaching of literatore is that it helps to specify the content of works, to 
make more ai^arent to os the intellectual component of those works, and 
thus to aid us in fixing oor minds on something substantial. These famous 
lines from Pbpe*s Essay on Man (Kpistle 11, lines 1-19) will illustrate 
the point: 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan: 
The proper study of Mankind is Maa 
PWo o^ this isthmus of a middle state. 
A Being darkly wise and rudely great: 
With too much knowledge fortbeSceptieSide* 
With too much weakness for the Stoic's pride. 
He hangs boween; in doubt to aa, or rest, 
ln<]oubt to deem himself a Cod, or beast; 
In doubt his Mind or Body to prefer 
Born but to die, and fcas'ning but toett: 
Atilce En ignorance, his reason such, 
Whetttcr be thinks too little, or too much: 
Chaos of Thought iind Passion.all oonfus'd; 
Still by himself abus'd, or disabused: 
Created half to tise. and htif tu fall; 
Great k>rd of all things, yet a prey to all: 
Sole ju<^ t>f Truth, in endless error hutl'd; 
The ^locy, jest, and riddle of the world! 

^ can read that passage and get only a general and indistinct impression of 
neat rhymes that, through paradoxes, soggest the indeterminate nature of 
human beings, neither gpds nor beasts, and their resulting hesitation and 
insufficiency. On the other hand, if we go to Lovejoy's Greas Chain of Beings 
we shall find there an account of an idea that dominated Renaissance and 
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At^gustin thoi^ht and which works jts way mto Pope's lines so as to give 
them specific meaning. The notion of the so<a)ic<l great chain of being is 
that every possibility of created existence <)oes 'ft faa exist, and that all 
separate existences are atranged and linked with each other on a line of 
continual modification, from the simple atom op to God himself. Homankind 
is one of those links in the whole cosmtcotginization, and within the smaller 
hoftian commonity each petson is higher ot lower than another and thus 
linked into a total society. Both as an occupant of the complexly ordered 
oniverse and as a member of homan cultore, a honun being has the ethical 
business to "know itself,'' to know its place. 

When we tead Pope against the backdrop of contemporary thoughr that 
gets into his wtiting* his poetry gives os something definite that we can 
respond to. We more dearly perceive ideas that really are in the poem, not 
just irrelevant thoi^ts of oot own* and we begin to onderstand why Pbpe 
wtites about such ideas in an antithetical manner. In shqtt* the poem begins 
to come together fot us. More than that, if we decide to teach this passage* 
we shall have some precise intellectoa) content. We shall have definite points 
to convey to oor students, if we lecture* or to aim to elicit from rhem if we 
prefer mote inducrive methods of teaching. 

Another form of the exrrtnsic approach to literatore is biographical Like 
other artists* writers lead onusually interesting lives* and we woold want to 
know aboot their circomstances and behavior even if that knowledge did not 
help us to read their works more insi^tfolly. To a large audience Byron and 
F. Scott Fitzgerald seem co be as interesting in themselves as they are in 
their works. We all want to know the secret of genius* literary as wellas other 
kinds* and so we read authors' wotks to find oot* if we can* what that secret 
is. Beyond satisfying oor curiosity aboot the gteat* however* literary biography 
has more praaical oses in goiding and strengthening oor reading. In 
teferencc Chatles Dickens* for example, it was pointed oot bngago thar 
one of his most famous charaaers* David CopperfieU, had as his initials 
Dickens s own* revetsed, and that yoongCopperfield, like Dickens himself in 
his childhood* wotked in a blacking warehouse for a btief pettud* and that 
Mr. Micawber's itresponsibility* manic temperament* and incarceration for 
debt all applied to Dickens's own father. 

If the conneaions between Dickens's life and his work anwonted only to 
these similarities* then his biography woold hardly be of help to os in 
comprehending his novels. Not all the relations between the life and the 
wotk are sopetficial* however. Some of them are impottant. From what 
Dickens told his btogtapher Forster about his time in the blacking warehouse* 
for instance* we know that this brief episode in his life* which most nten 
wooU have repressed or at least tecalled without horrot* was fot him a 
gendne traoma.*^ Years after the event he coold not brtnj; himself to go near 
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the part of London wtieie the warehouse had stood. Dickens s obsession with 
the episode seems, in part, tn betray the social insecurity nf a Vianrbn 
bourgeois and also to express a deeper personal insecurity that Dickens 
himself associated with the occasional poverty and the constant financial 
attttetyof his childhood. 

These inferences aboot Dickenss charaacr help us to read his novels. 
Dickens's social otieasiness alerts us, for instaiKe, to his lower-middle-class, 
puunds-and-pe nee point of view that tdls the cosrofcverythiOj^and delights 
tn clean old men like Wemick's bther (in Great Kxpectaiions) and the 
Brothers CbeerybJe (in Nichctas Nicktehyl They show that Miss Havisham s 
onkempr get-op and her rotten wedd](% cake express Dickenss horror of her, 
and that Mr. Boffin, the Golden Dustman of OurMutmi friend, is associated 
either with the bright comeliness of his wife or with heaps of garbage, 
according n> the role, benign or malignant, that he happens to be playic^ ar 
the nioment. Dickens's personal insecority contn'botes the basic plot situation 
of most of his novels: an abandoned child (whether rich or poor) in se^itch 
of adolts who will love him. 

in this biographical appruach to Dickens that we have jost sketched, there 
IS ftothing that is new to Dickens scholars and little that is conttoversial. 
Some might want to add or modify details^ hot in ootline the viewpoint 
given above is generally acceptable. In a different instance, in which inter- 
pretations of a writer's life are dispoted, the biognphical approach can srill 
help oot reading, although in a different way. Thomas Hardy illustrates the 
point. In 1966 two scholars, Lois Deacon and Terry Oileman, thinking that 
they had onearthed some facts aboot Hardy that shed light on his tempera- 
mcnr and writing, published a book, Protidence and Atr* Hardy,^^ which 
aroosed moch discussion and controversy. They think they have evidence to 
show that in his early twenties Thomas Hardy had a love affair with a 
young woman, Tryphena Sparks, that the two were engaged, and that the 
ec^genient was abroptly broken off, even though Tryphena shortly after^ 
wards bore Hardy a son. After breaking the engagement, the two wenr their 
different ways into separate marriages. According to Deacon and Coleman, 
the explanation of these events is that whereas Hatdy at first thought that 
Tryphena was his cousin, he discovered after the engagement (and the 
beginning of Tryphena 's pregnancy) that she aaually was his neice. He had, 
onkrtowingly, committed incest, and that enotmlty was the soorce of the 
endor ing pessimism which he expressed repeatedly in his poems, novels, and 
stories. It may be that only some of these interpretations are true,or possibly 
even none is troe.^^ Bor true or false, the book by Deacon and G>leman brings 
OS back to the essential rhing in Hardy's work, his tragic ootlook. Their book 
forces us to come to grips with Hardy's ontque temperament and with the 
subtle and moving expressions of it. After reading Deacon and Coleman we 
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may disagree with their detective work, but we shall be grateful to them for 
having dircaed our attention to the basic Hjrdy: the trot61cd, somber, and 
compassionate man who fdt life to be an infliction too heavy to bear. 

literature can also be studied by applying to it information and theories 
that come from the field of psychology. This application can be made in 
varbus ways* One way is to try to recount readers' transactions with texts, 
the interplay between the individual reader, with his or her own beliefs, cares, 
and experience, on the other hand, with the particubr literary work on the 
other. A pioneer in this and other fields of study is I. A. Richards. In 
Princtpler of Uterafy Cfitidtm^^ he [aid down a theoretical base for examin- 
ing response to literature, and in Prjctkdt Orbkism^^ he investigated in 
considerable detail the ways tn which readers deal with poetry. The central 
idea of Principles of Literary Critidsm is that an art work, in contrast to 
other kinds of stimuli, has two notable effects upon its audience. In the first 
place* it unleashes an unusually lacge number of diverse nerve impulses* 
Second, it coordinates all those impulses with each other so as to pruduce 
a response that is pleasurably harmonious. This harmonization of many 
beterogrneous impulses is a healthy thing, Richards believes, and it consti- 
tutes the high value of art. Ordinary life, with its unresolved conflictSi its 
disappointments, and repressions, inevitably unsettles our psychic organiza- 
tion (who can drive through city traffic or listen to the evening news without 
becoming furious?), but art restores it. Hence the "correct'' reading of a work 
is the one that allows that work to call out many different responses and 
then goes on to blend those responses into a total, onified reaaion. 

In Practice CrUUism the empirical base which Richards used for his 
report of readers' responses to poetry was a large number of franki written 
reactions Tprotocols" Richards called them) which be tai^ht his audience— 
mainly CambWdge University undecgraduares*^to compose. In the presenta* 
tionof his findings Richards systematically groups these protocols into the 
different kinds of faults that can inhibit correct reading, and thus he 
illustrates such failures as idiosyncratic associations, stock responses, and 
sentimentality. He takes thirteen poems, and in discussing the readers' 
protocols he shows not only what were the values and the faults in their 
responses but also what a right reading of each of the poems is. On both 
coonts, on the critidsm of the protocols and on the readings of the poems. 
Richards is very persoasive, and teachers who are onwilling to be browbeaten 
by students (or certain aitics) who say that any sincere reading of a work is 
as good as another will find tnuch comfoit in Richards's book. 

A more ^ent researcher tn this field of response to literature is Norman 
Holland. Basing himself on Freudian (and post*Freudian) psychoanalysis, 
I-blland charts in his book Dynamics of literary Response^* what he 
considers to be the main lines of commonication between literary texts and 
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readers. Holland ajtees rhac une of rhcsc tines is anisdc apprehension; he 
regards himself as a so<alled new critic and he has no fadr ro firtd, zi l^asr 
in prindple^ wirh rhe kind of crjricism illusrrared by rhe remarks on Bbke s 
'"Die Sick Rose" which appeared earlier in rhis chapter* Bur he is mainly 
intereseed in anorher line of communicarion, wirh rhe subconsciuus dealings 
rhar readers have wirh literacy wurks. He rhinks rhar literature clauses 
tibidinal impulses which would offettd a readet if they were known but which 
are cut off from enteting the conscious by cettain defenses (denial, displace^ 
ment, reaction fotmarion, artd rhe rest) which literature also srimulaces. Thus, 
Hdbttd rhinks rhar borh rhe "Tomorrow artd romorrow artd tomorrow" 
speech in Macheth and also Marrhew Arnold s '*Dover Beach" arouse a ptimal 
scene fanrasy— an unconscious memucy of seeing our parenrs in sexual inter^ 
course and mistaking die evenr as rhe farher's bearing rhe morher. But 
Holbttd feels thar rhose works are srrucruted so as nor only co arouse rhts 
fantasy bur also ro alby ir. 

In Poems in Persons^ Hollattd modifies his earlier view somewhar**-and 
takes a long step toward sub}eaive solipsism. Holland begins by desctibing 
the analysis of the poet '*H* D.** (Hilda Doolittle) by FreiK] himseif. Then 
he examines a poem of hets ro show chat it accotds with the chacaciet of 
the woman who made it. L^tst, he shows that the responses of three different 
readets (himself and two college student vokinteers) accord, not with the 
poem, but tathet with their separate characters, HoUand concludes that each 
petson **poems his own poem*"^^ My meat is yout poison. The effect of his 
argument is to deny that a wotk has much control over a reader s response, 
especially ar deep levels of persunaliry.^^ 

Nor everyone who knows literature will be willing to go the whole length 
of HoQatKfs atgument. Some will probably feel that he does not weight 
heavily enough the conscious factors thar help.ro make up a response to 
a litetacy wotk. Ochets, noting that hts study is not lungitudinal, may think 
that he makes insufficient allowatKe fot the possibility chat a literary work 
determines for us the tight response if we live with it lor^ enough— if, as 
Keats says, we '*wandet with it^ artd muse upon it, and teflect upon it, attd 
bring home to it, artd prophesy itt and dream upon \x"^^ Nonetheless, 
much of what Holbttd says certainly conforms with out expetience of 
literature. He is t^ht to point out chat we must ultimately rely upon out 
own panicubt selves in order ro apprehend a work and rhar rhose selves 
differ widely from each orher. Holland can teach us somerhing abour the 
subjective side of literary response. 

Abn Purves has contributed ro rhe scholarly discussion of response to 
literature by caiego^i^ng (he kinds of statements that can be made about a 
work.^* Purves sets up five main divisions— engagement, perception, tntet* 
pretarion,evaluarionj artd misceltaneous— artd then subdivides rhose divisions 
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into one hondret] :ind twenty different kinds of statements that ^re possible. 
His scheme h;is the virtue of clarity, ^nd it gives a basis for re$e;irch 
cffotts that need definitions of responses that are to be investigated. Bot his 
divisions are more logical than real. Our lesponse to a wotk is one whole 
reaction, not five. Forthermore^ not all responses to literatore can be couched 
in Purvcss categories of expression. There is thar/^ ne jjir^oi mentioned 
earlier, and probably for most of os the most cherishabte response is the one 
that we cannot pot into words. 

The teacher who investigates the writings of Richards^ Holland, and 
Furves will find there moch that can be osed in improving literatore classes. 
From Richards there is a comprehensible and remarkably sane explanation 
of response to literatore, and, perhaps even more osefol, there are in 
Richards s ptotocols many examples of responses that ate articulate an<l 
interesting and which students themselves can analyze. Hollattd elocidates 
some of the ondergroond happenings that go into oor thoughts aitd feelings 
aboot literatore. and in Poemz in P^r^ofvr especially he has some good hints 
for teaching readers to identify the personal factors that influence their 
reactions. Porves adombrates the wide rang^ of possible responses to 
literary wutks. 

A second application of psychology to literatore— and perhaps more 
common— is the explanation of a work s meaning by tesott to psychological 
principles of behavior. Sometimes a altjc will take fictional characters, as if 
they were real people sobject to ordinary taws of behavior, attd treat them as 
case stodies illosrrating homan adjustment. Thos we speak of Captain Ahab's 
fixations of all his hatreds and anxieties opon the whale and compare his 
pS)*chological development to Starbuck, who seems to have a sorer grasp on 
reality; we relate Madame Bovaty s onrealistic expectations concerning her 
love affairs to the escapist and erotic literatore which she had read as a 
school girl; attd we see in Silas Marner the tadical reformation of character 
through the agency of love. A slightly diffeivnt way of elocidating rhe 
meaning of a work is to read it as an analyst interprets his patient s dreams» 
and thos ro see it as an expression of its authot s psychic srate. An example 
of this manner of reading is Sir Etnest Jones's very influential interpretation 
of Hamlet, which he takes as an expression of Shakespeares inability to 
work throogh the Oedipal crisis and achieve a satisfactory adjusrment to his 
fathet.^* Thos the play torns on Hamlet s grief for the safely dead old king, 
on whom he can lavish affection with no threat of rejeaion,andonHamler's 
detestation of the foster father, Gaudtos, who enacts with Hamlet s nrwther 
a role which Hamlet himself woold folfill were ir not for his repression. 
Perhaps Jones's stody also illustrates rhe danger which Freudian critics face of 
being vo(gari2ed. The Laorcnce Olivier film version of Hamlet, though 
soperficially resembling Jones's, seems really to be based on a common mis- 
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understanding of what otthodox Fieudtans consider the Oedipus complex to 
be. Unlike Jones*s Hamlet, Olivier *s is a victim of conscious incestuous 
desites, and in the bedroom scene he glances longingly from his mother to 
her bed in an unintentional comic parody of Jones*s interpiecations. 

The twentieth centuty has produced many psychoanal^ial studies that 
discover the personal qualities of authors throt^ analysis of their wotks. 
One such study is Edmund Wilson*s The Woftndand the Bow: Seven Stttdies 
in LiteratmreJ* His essays on Dickens, Kipling, and Joyce are especially 
rewarding, a^^ ^hcy illustrate the largeness of outlook that can be attained 
fay a psychologfca! aitic who is not wedded to any one particular school 
of psychology, Marie Bonapatte produced an inttiggfng and persuasive study 
of Poc.^^ Frederic Crews, who masters several approaches to literature, 
tempers and corrects his psychological insights with alternative viewpoints. 
His *'Conrad's Uneasiness— and Curs''^^ is a subtle blending of outlooks 
«4iich avoids the narrow reduatonism of much psychoanalytic criticism* 

C J. Jung's theories, especially his iwtion of a racial or colteaive 
unconscious, have been made the basis of still another psychologialapptoach 
to-literature-^myth criticism or atchetypal criticism, as it is called. Jung 
observes that ctrrain images are universal; they appear in everyone's 
fantasies, and, moreover, they conform to widely circulated myths. Those 
myths and the images with which they correspond, Jung supposes, are the 
individual's most intimate connection with the whole life of mankind outside 
himself. In her book Archetypal Patterns in Poetry, Maud Bodkin takes these 
ideas and applies them to the analysis of Hterature.^^ She finds that certain 
great works which she studies^from Milton s Paradise Lost to Eliot's The 
Waste land and Lawrence's Women in I^re— repeat figures and situations 
that incessantly appear in folklore, myth, and classical literature, and she 
concludes that those figures and situations are indeed archetypal: They have 
their peculiar power over us because they express memories of ours which 
reach far out and far back from our private selves. 

Whatever objections some readers of literature might have to archetypal 
Criticism on the ground that it is a misty and weak substitute for religion, 
one support for the myth critks seems unassailable— that is» the peculiar 
imaginative power of certain ubiquitous images which "vibrate in the 
memory." Rivers that must be crossed, gods and heroes who saaifice 
themselves for their inferiors, servants and animals thar are unswervingly 
faithful, and a number of other such recurrent images seem to elicit feelings 
that are very powerful and are the same for all of us, and which we would 
prefer nor express in srra(ghtf6rward, unambiguous language. Some myih 
Critics have succeeded better than others in locating those motives thar exert 
an unusual power and in ded|^ering their meaning. Certainly one of rhe 
mosr accomplished of such critics is Ootochy Van Ghenr; her little book on 
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Willa Cathet helps to make us receptive to the impact of Cathet*s best wotk, 
and it shows why Cathet*s novels are deeply moving.^^ 

In the 'fifties and thereafcet, a vatiant on the idea of myth criticism atose. 
Whereas such ctitks as Bodkin and Van Ghent dealt with literanire as an 
outctopping of 3 rathet myscetious ''collective unconscious,*' othets like 
Notthrop Frye and Leslie Hedlet added to the original idea the notion that 
literatuce also embodies gtoup aspirations and identifications that arc socially 
inculcated, sentiments that pervade a whole culture or subculture and set 
it off ftom other groups. Fillet tties to define this new and expanded idea 
of myth in his fine essay on Huckleberry Finn, "'Come Back to the Raft 
Ag'in, Huck Hooey." ' 

I hope I Uzve been using hece i hopelessly abused word with some 
precision: by "archetype** 1 mean a cohecent pattern df bdiefs and 
feelings so widely shared at > level beneath consciousness ihac ihere 
exists no abstract vocabulary iot representitvf it, and so *'sacred" that 
unexamined, irrational restraints inhibit any explicit analysis. Such a 
complex finds a formula ot pattern story, which serves both to embody 
it, and, at first at tcast, to conceal its full implications. Later, the secret 
may be (eveakd, the atchetype **analyzed" or *'allcgoticalty*' intetprcted 
accordic^ to iSht language of the day>^ 

Notthrop Frye*s theory about the way in which literature connects social 
suttouttdings with the individual consciousness can be gathered from his 
essay *'The Oitical Path; An Essay on the Social G>n(ext of Literature In 
an apptoach that sees lireratute fn an enormous context of cultural de- 
velopment aftd process, Frye points out that ctiltures base themselves on one 
set of beliefs, **inyths of concern * — ot that which it concerns everyone within 
a given cdtutc to believe so as to preserve that culture— but that they also 
eventually spawn anothet set, "myths of freedom"— those less primitive 
ideas that extend one's intellectual grasp beyond mere acceptance of social 
duties, toward enli^rened comparison, criticism, attd analysis. Like religion 
and political ideology, literature mainly serves to incukace myths of ^ncern; 
it incatnates the convictions that identify a ctilture and help individuals to 
find themselves within that culture, ftye's notion of ^literature" is wide, 
much nK)te inclusive than most English teachers' certainly, and he sees no 
hope fot objective evaluation of literature, not, fot that mattet, does he treat 
literature as a fine art to be contemplated fust for its own sake« Anyone who 
disagrees with Frye's denigration of the "idolatry of att'*^* will nonetheless 
find good intellecmal exercise in trying to state those objections to Ftye*s 
briskly atgued position. 

Both Fiedler and Frye relate literature to the cultural matrix from which it 
grows, even though they also see it in otbc.^ connections as well. It is not 
a vety great distance ftom them to other critics ivho con^ntrate more 
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ditcctty on the social environment of litetanife, the sociologjcal aitics. Such 
a crittc, who always tm intertsttng things to say about nriodem Utetanite, 
is Makolm Cowley, whose Exite't Return enlivens our understanding of the 
great American literacy wotks of the 'twenties by showing the influence on 
them of post-World War 1 social conditions.^ Althou^ the polymathic 
Edmund Wilson is too far-ranging an intellect to be confined to any one 
approach to art, hts To the FhUnd Station^^ mainly follows a socfokgical 
line in examining the radical thought thar animated American literanirc in 
the 'twenties and 'thir cjes^ and his Axei*s Cdstle^ examines the suptanational 
antstic milieu of the pettod between 1879 and 1930. Alfred Ksizin is anothet 
con^pendious intellect, but the sociological bent of his view of literature is 
shown in the title of his richly stocked and finely expressed On Native 
Grounds)^ 

By nature sociologists are theori^rs, and since a widespread theory among 
them is Marxism, many critics who take a sociological approach to literature 
have drawn upon Marxian theory in their interpretations and evaluations. 
Some of thesexritics, like Georg Lukacs and Qiristopher Caudmll,^'^ are 
avowed Communists who consciously U.ik their literary theories to Com* 
muntst Parry ideology and to its ^'socialist realistic" requiren^ent that art 
discourage bourgeois attitudes and offer idealized but at the same time 
ctedible models of socially responsible behavior. Other critics in this group 
tfeat Marx's ideas academically^ applying them when they seem appropriate 
to the discussion of litetary works but reserving political allegiance. One of 
the most adept of such critics is Lionel Ttilling, who borrows from Marx 
just as he also taxes Freud and other thinkers to combine aQ those ideas 
with his own astute reading and keen observation so as to form a civilized 
and instructed sensibility. 

It would be possible to extend this survey still farther. We could examine 
critics, for instance, who delve into ethics ^nd then apply ethical principles 
CO the analysis of Itteratufe, or we could look at the critics who explore the 
relations— very illuminating someof them— between literature and the other 
atts, between literature and music, litetatute and dance, literature and 
painting. For that matter, the telations between literature and sdence can 
often be studied fruitfully. 

The Message and Teaching 

In fact we have gone far enough in this sutvey to make the main poinr. 
That point is this: TeacHfers of literature do not have to confine themselves 
to the kind of <)uestion that runs, "Who did what to whom on the bottom 
of page thirty?" The teacher who is equipped with an undersianding of the 
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variety of interests which literature can gratify has access to a lar^ range of 
questions that can be used to provoke and sustain students' curiosity. Any 
work will do for illustrating this pointy but cake as an example this much 
anthologtsed tydc fay B< Veats. 

When Vou Are Old 

When you are old and grey and full of sleep, 
. And nodding by the life, uke down thttboc^. 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had onot, and of their shadows deep. 

How many loved your mocnenu of glad grace. 
And loved your beauty with love fabe or true- 
But one man bved the pilgrim loul in you, 
And loved the sorrows of your changing face: 

And bending down beside the gk^wjng bafs» 
Murmur, a little sadly, how Love fled 
And paced upon the moumains overhead 
And hid Uh face amid a crowd of stars* 

Ttying to k>ok at that poem in the light of the various approaches that 
can be taken to literature suggiests questions such as the folbwing: 
Ostensive approach questions: 

L Is it inevitable that we want more happiness out of our lives than 

we can possibly g^t? 
2. Is U true that men and women who love ideals necessarily lose the 

love of other humans? 

Intrinsic approach questions; 

L Was the woman to whom the poem is addre^^ young or old when 
the poem was written? 

2. Is the poem in any way threatening to the woman? 

3. Why IS Lore capitalized? Does the word refer in any degree to the 
author himself? 

4. How could a man love a woman's "pilgrim soul" but nevertheless 
be called to things such as ^'mountains overhead" and the "crowd of 
stars*? To what do those metaphors allude? 

Extrinsic approach questions: 

L (Historical) What was Ireland*s relation to England at the time this 
poem was written? 
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2* (Histoty of ideas) How does the spirit of nationalism enter into 
this love poem? 

3« '(Biographical) Who wis Maud Gonnc? What relation did she have 
to Yeats? 

4 (Piychologial) Is this a poem by a man who is in love ot rather 
1 poem by one who thinks he would like to be in love? Does the 
poem in any way punish the woman? Would it be altogether 
flattering to teceive such a poem? Which words come nearest to 
desciiNng your feelings after you have comptcheoded the poeo)"-^ 
bitterness^ strain, sadness^ Joy, comfort, satisfaction, regret, fear, 

hopelessness? Ate any other woids better than these? 

*. 

% (Aichtypat) Who was Kathleen ni Hoolihan? Does Maud Gonne, as 
she is pctsented here, accord better with Kathleen than she does 
with Miss lAerty or Btiunnia? 

<x (Sociological) Does the wording of the poem allow you to make any 
guesses as to the social and economic status of the man attd woman? 
What types uf men mjght be able to feel the emotions that are 
exptessed in this poem? What types would be less apt to feel these 
emotions? 

A teacher who wanted to present this poem to students would have here a 
number of questions representing different enttances into the work. No 
teacher would care to use alt these questions^ although different teachers—^ 
quite rightly— ^would reject different questions. Certain questions on this list 
would be uncoc^nial with certain teachers, others ml^t be irrelevant for 
certain students or classes, attd of course some are not central to the wock. 
(The sociological questions seem to me to miss the heart of this patticular 
poem by a long way.) 

But even though the teacher in any given situation wilt omit some of the 
questions, stilt a large supply of them helps instruction. A generous backlqg 
gives many advantages* The teacher can choose out of it what is just right 
for teacher attd students alike, attd since in teaching we can rarely predict 
exaaly what will flttd students' sensibilities, we need to feet along many 
dimensions gf i work in order to bting it within the separate ranges of 
different students who have different aptitudes attd different susceptibilities. 
Firialfy, since a good work is always a rich work, never simple in the sense 
that it property elicits just a single^ unmodified response, the tcachct wants 
to hetp students to react to its many-sidedness, attd thercfote asks many 
questions rather than just a few. 




4 What Is a Good Reading? 



The material in the fore^'nj chapters may be cnoujh to csublish a point 
of view from which we an try to answer the question^ what is a gooi ccadinj 
of a literacy work? That question is contcoverstaJ^ of course^ and answers to 
it wilt vary according to differences of opinion about what litentucc is and 
whar jt docs. What I mean fay a **g0oi*' reading has already been implied^ 
I hope, but now I shall try to be explicit. 

If we find a sattsfaaocy definition of a good reading, ace we then in a 
position to evaluate any particular reading— our own, a professional crttic*s, 
or (most imporunt from a teachers point of view) a student s-^nd say of 
It that It is good or not good or somewhere in between? A little refleaion 
suggests that we cannot give a single and definitive yes or no answer to chat 
question. But if we examine the question in a tentative and candid spirit, we 
may come up with partial answers that will suggest some useful pnnciples 
for making our evaluation of students a little less odious and a little moiefair. 

Like alt the ans, literature is an evenc*objca*message; it simultaneously 
presents to the reader three different sets of stimuli: an interior happening 
to experience, a palpable thing to observe, and a s^nificance to ponder. A 
reading that accords with these three facets in a literacy work will itself 
possess three correspondirg features: intensity, order, and abundance. 

The feature of intensity in the reader s reception answers to the work i^s 
an event, as a happening within the consciousness. Iniensicy is the almost 
feverri fascination that we allude to when we say that a work is compelling 
orgrippirig. A stocy which I. A. Richards tells about some reading that he did 
aptly tllustrates the nature of intensity.' As Richards was sitting outdoors 
under a tree, he read an account by Captain Sbcum (the first person to sail 
around the earth single-handed) of being bitten on the head fay a centipede 
while along in the middle of the Atlantic, just at that momem, a falling leaf 
hit Richards in the face, and, his feelings suddenly released^ he leaped out 
of his chair. 

Of the three features that characterize a good reading, intensity seems to 
be the one it is both the most difficult to reduce to particular behavioral 
manifestations and yet the most easy to recogm'ze. For insunce, some of 
Samuel Johnson's remarks on Paradhe iQiU including his ironic comment 
that *None ever wished it longer than it is," raise a doubt whether he tead 
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that particular work intensely.* On the uther hand, Boswell's wonderful 
anecdotes aboot Johnson s literary conversation and his own Uvez of thu 
HngUzh Poetz and other critical writings reveal a sensibility that normally 
was al) afire with excitement and concentrated attention. Johnson himself 
gave us the doe for discovering the presence of intensity. "No man is a 
hypocrite jn hi^ pleasores/' he once f^marked.^ Aesthetic intensity is so hard 
to fake that in a scholarly joornal une can find twu articles side by side and, 
withoot being able to specify the evidena\ know that the one anicle was 
written oot of love of the work onder discussion and the other was produced 
from some other motive— an interest in ideas for their own sake, for 
inscancet or a desite to illustrate sume thesis about groop behavior or the 
transmission of cuUorc. 

Bot if we most have behavioral signs of intensity^ what shoold we look fur? 
One convincing sign is a person's reading literatore volontarily, fur few 
peuple will keep up a schedule of acti\-e reading if they do not cherish 
literatore. Bot the crocial indication is the alacrity to read literatorei not the 
sheer volome of reading; it is a delosion to soppose that a large qoantity of 
desultury reading is equal tu the duse study uf particular works. Stories 
cir^ate aboot famoos people who read omnivorously, op to a book a day. 
Bot soch a reading schedole as that merely indicates a compolsion neorosisi 
not aesthetic intensity; it has more to do with torning pages than with 
reading them. When we read literatore intensely w try to get into the booL 
not through it. Thos the kind of votontary reading the teacher shoold look 
for is in the stodent who freely retorns tu a wurk, either by rereading it or 
by revising his or her adjostment to it as it sinks deeper into the student's 
consciousness, or by comparing and contrasting it with other works. 

Other signs of intensity will derive from this willingness to read. Since an 
intense reading is always deeply felt, the stodent who has read intensely 
will probably wan: to talk aboot the work, for most of us like to explain to 
others the experiences that have strongly moved os. This observation, of 
coofse, is only troe in genera], and teachers will be able to Uiink of stodents 
who woold rather not talk aboot experiences that have affeaed them. Even 
so, fewer people will be reloctant to write aboot those experiences, and no 
one will be indifferent to hearing uthers discuss them and add information 
aboot them. a conseqoence* the teacher can be pretty sore that if an 
informative lesson has been arranged aboot a work which the class has read, 
the stodents who take part (eitlier by speaking or by listening acotely) have 
read the work intensely and those who are bored by the lesson were also 
bored by_ the work. 

To get a dearer sense of what order in reading literatore is, we need to 
go back for a moment to the reading episode which Richards rebtes. The 
accident of the leaf's onleashing Richards's vivid feelings illustrates the 
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intensity thai is jndispeiuable in a good mdtng^ and in fact thai accident 
cxtxMcd intensjcy in its pure state^ unmodified by order or abundance. 
Richards's reading was faulty^ however^ because it did not have alt the 
necessary qualiiies. Up to ihe point that ihe leaf struck hlm^ Richards was 
able to coniain his feelings where they belor^gcd— within himself. Bui the 
falling )^ so surprised him thai he suddenly lost the disdnaion between 
the are work and life Itself and^ In a temporary delusion^ mixed ihe two 
together. Rjchards's fiilutes were his momenurlly forgetting that the book 
conveyed an Inner^ not an outer^ happenings and his behaving as If the 
siniaiion presented In the book were aaual at ihat momeni rather ihan 
Imagined. 

Richards's faulty reading exemplifies a failute In order. Order In our 
reception of a work is the exact accommodaiion of the mind to a!l the 
specificliies of the woik which cause ii to be the particular objea thar It Is. 
The quality of order In a reading Is perhaps analogous to responsiveness as 
lawyers use that term (In television serials at least) when ihey speak of legal 
tesilmony. Consider ihts dialogue. 

Lawyer: Where were you ihe night of June 25? 

Witness: Watching television. 

Lawyer: Where were you.^ 

Witness: With my girl friend. 

Lawyer Your Honor^ ihe wlincss Is not responsive. 

just as the witness was able 10 give answers that were relevant to ihe 
question but not responsive^ 50 readers of a literary work can receive I1 
In ways ihai are relevani bui not otdered. The student who^ desperate 10 
make some kind of sense ofG. M. Hopkins's poem "Pled Beauty/' spoke of it 
as "Pie^Eyed Beauty" failed noiably in order^ for rather than submir 10 
Hopkins's meanings w'^tch could have been discovered by consuhing a 
dictionary^ ihe studem's own meaning was imposed Instead. Until that 
student learns to make ordered readingSt literaiure will be unty a mtrror 
ihat reflects back the student's own preconceptions, not a window ihrougb 
which to look out at experiences ihat are new and different. Ai a simpler level 
this student was making esstnttally ihe same kind of disordered reading 
(hai^ on a sophisticated plane^ the {sychoanalytic critic makes by reducing 
an eniire complex woik by Conrad 10 castration anxiety or diat a Marxist 
critic makes by reducing the same work to a message denouncing capitalistic 
exploitaiion. Probably ihe siudent who misread Hopkins will mend his 01 
her ways^ but the two crlilcs^ their mlikSs clouded by pattial lllumlnaiion^ 
are lll^ly to go on forever reading works and seeing noihing In ihem but 
casiritibn anxleryor capiulisiicexploltaiion. 
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Attaining ocder seems to be nwte difficult for readers than achieving 
intensity. Perhaps the reason is that intensity grows directly and inevitably 
out of an experience^ whatever it happens to bc^ whereas onler requires that 
we deIS>erately and painsukingjy adjust ootselves to a givei fact. Intense 
feeling comes to us mote easily than otdered observation. In reading 
literature we must have them both^ however. If intensity tends toward the 
excitement and vividness of experience, order yields the specificity and 
parttcularity of disciplined observation. By itself^ intensity is just another 
name for frenzy, and order alone is mete attention; together, combined 
with abundance, they give us the passionate setenity of aesthetic delights 

Order in the reading relates to stnictute in the wotk. As objects, literary 
works are highly structured, but theii sttuctureis not like the simple form of 
a lump of coal; rather it is like the intricate organization in a leaf or in a 
human body. Instead of manifesting just one principle of organization, the 
literary work may arise out of multiple sets of interrelated systems. In my 
reading of Keats's "To Autumn" (Chapter Vl> 1 huve tried to expose the 
multiform structure that supports the work: There is the cyclical struaure 
given by the season as it moves from late summer to early winter; there is 
the related, faster progression of a single day as it goes from dawn to rwtlight; 
there ts an organization of impulses that glide from birth throi^ harvest 
into death; diere is a counterpointing of near and far, intimate and vast; and 
comprehending all these there is rhe meiaphock comparison of the universe 
witha lovit^ family. 

We can agree that an ordered reading will adjust ttsetf to the stnicture(s) 
of the work. Ptobably we shall also agree that in specific instances this 
general principle will have to be applied with latitude. For one thi(%, serious 
readers sometimes diSer in their assessments of what the bask stn*mtres 
are — though, more often than not, these disagreements really ha\-e to do with 
the wording of interpretations or with a confusion of a work's content with 
its subject matter, rather than a major difference in two readers' constituting 
of the work itself. More important, few works^ even great ones, are perfect in 
the sense that their structures fully realize themselves. Ham/et, h\oby Dick* 
Shelley's Prometheus Unbound are masterpieces, of course, bot their struc* 
tares ate flawed, for their greatness rests in the grand scope of moral 
implication for which a tighdy knit structure is hardly possible. In these 
cases the reader must, by fellow-feeling with the author and the work» 
complete inwardly through constituting what the artist could not entirely 
achieve in the outward manifestation. 

The principle that ^n ordered reading bases itself on the structure of the 
work does not mean that the reader most consciously identify that stntciore. 
Jost asa music amateur can hear a modolation perfectly well without knowing 
what Jt is or how, technically^ it is produced, so a reader can be open to the 
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influence of stniauce and yet be unable to analyze it. In our own leading we 
have all seen illustrations of this fact in the worb that captivate us beyond 
any power of ours to explain in a formal analysis. 1 have found that many 
tyrks by Shelley and long seakms of Wdifn invatiabty eicert upon me a 
^scinatkm that far eioeeds my conscious compichension of die works 
themselves. Sometimes it also happens that a reading deliberately ukes up 
one of the stmaures in a work but does not consciously embrace others. 'To 
Autumn ' is a case in point. Most readers will see in that poem the cydes of 
the progtessir^ season and the lengthening day, but fewer will be awaie of 
the cofKatetiation of images into a pattern of binh'harvest-death, attd still 
fewer will notice the implied comparison of the universe with a family until 
it is pointed out to them. But even when readers dena only patt of the 
stnictutc, the rest may well be available to them at a level beneath conscious 
articulation. This is not really a mystery, or at least if it is, it is ceruinly 
not confined toart^The same intuitive, itiarticutate grasp of a thing is acting 
when we sense, on the basis of evidence that we could not put into words, 
that one student in a class is unusually happy that day attd that another has 
just done something he should not have done. Pascal, intrepid adventuier in 
the;^ m sais quoi, has exptessed this point succinaly: "The heart has its 
reasons which Reason does tiot know." And in the beginning pages of Les 
Pensies he has carefully exposed the essential distinction between artistic 
attd scientific temperaments as consisting in the different ways that these two 
establish otder in their respective domains: The attisric temperament in* 
tuitively grasps in a single glimpse the order that inheres tn a vast number 
of details, whereas the scientific temperament deliberately outlines order by 
sortir^ out the details through the painstaking application of general rules. 

A reading will give certain signs that it ts ordered. First of all, an ordered 
readier will constitute the details of a work accurately; it will be filled both 
with primary sense perceptions of objects, sounds, temperatures, and also 
with intuitions of emotional atmosphere that dertve from those perceptions. 
Consider the amount attd vanety of such constitutings that are stimubted by 
the beginning lines of Edwin Arlington Robinson's 'The Man Against 



Between me and the lunsct, like a dome 
Agaimt ihc glory of a wottd on ftfc, 
How burned a sudden hill, 

Bleak, rounds and h[gh, by flame*lii height madeh[ghcr, 

Wtih nothing on tt for the fUine to kill 

Save one who moved and wjis alone up tlieie 

To loom before the chaos and the glare 

As if he were the bit god going home 

Unto htsbitdeiite. 
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An onkted reading oi thc» lines will begin by reccgmzJng two violent 
contrasts physical sensation: the one between the height of the hill 
against the lowness of the place where Robinson stands; the other between 
the scorching red light that outlines the hill versus the darkness that blots 
out the flat below. The scene is a lorid^ grotesque clashing of hfgh and low, 
ned and black. 

An ordeted teadJng not only constitutes the details accurately; it also pots 
those details together in u comptehensivencss that allows a passage to 
become whole by onitJng its parts into a total impiessioa In an ordered 
reading of Robinson's lines, for instance, the primacy sensations lead to 
impressions of earthquake and conflagration. To this feeling-tone of oni* 
msal cataclysm an ordered reading will adjust the solitary figure that stands 
high up tn the bbze of universal destruaton, and out of these components it 
will intuit Robinson's idea of the world we live in — the cursed and dying 
world of the fiiehelun^enUed and the GQiierdaf^nten/ng where the gods 
themselves ultimately fulfill their wish to die. 

This putting together of the details into a whole object requires that the 
reader search the work for principles of organization. For instance, in reading 
the lines from Robinson's poem we have rebted the details to each other by 
supposing that there is ^ tacit allusion to Wagner*s Ri»g and the Norse 
mytholugy from which it borrows. Once we sense that allusion, then many of 
the details fall into place — the wide and open perspective of landscape, the 
collapse of the universe, the god yearning for death. (The allusion to Wagner 
helps us to see that the god's ''last desire" is, in faa, death.) Sometimes we 
give the word theme ro an organizing principle that sorts out the details 
in a work, and sometimes we use other words. Unfortunately the vocabubty 
of literacy criticism is very trregubr. When the organizing principle can be 
visualized, 1 prefer to call it a superintendent image; when ir 15 an idea or a 
feeling. 1 generally call it a morive. 

An ordered reading does more than jusr copy the texr in the mind 
however, for ir also furnishes the text with details which the author has not 
presented explicitly but which belong there nevertheless because they ate 
required for a total constiruring. We make these Editions so naturally and 
easily that we seldom realize that they are our own contributions, not the 
author's- Robinson, for instance, does not plainly say that his lines oesaibean 
imagined end of the world, but we add that interpretation rarberCOnfidendy 
anyway. Some critics havegonesofar as toclaim that readers may understand 
a work better than the person who wrote it. And, indeed, sometimes, without 
realizing it, we conrradta an author. Few readersof Shakespeare, for instance, 
conceive Hamlet to be thirty (afactdeducible from the first downs speeches 
in V, i, 146-168) and overweight (V. ii, 287). Perhaps this example of 
Hamlet puts us tight on rhe borderline between an ordered reading and the 
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disorder when the student's meanings were substituted fix those of Hopkins. 
If we want to read Shakespeare, we had better take Hamlet as Shakespeare 
presents him^aod leave romanticizing his appearance to Ophelia; otherwise 
we ate not so m^h constituting the play as mutilating it. 

Finally, a good reading is abundant. It has to be in order to conform with 
the several dimensions of meanir^ in a work. Literary works possess several 
kinds of meaning. They can mean in the ordinary prosafc way of giving 
messages about the world ('^Murder will out/' '^Beauty is Truth*'). Or they can 
mean archetypally by awakening deep interpersonal associations ("Removing 
the weeds, patting fresh soil about rhe bean stems^ and encouragir^ this weed 
which I had sown, making the yetlaw soil express its summer thouight tn bean 
leaves and blossoms rather than tO wormwood and piper and miller grass* 
making the earth say beans instead of grass,— this was my daily work."'*). 
Or they can mean as aaions. For instance, it is the action that signifies 
everything when Caesar stops defending himself as soon as^he sees thar one 
of his attackers is Brutus, ^orkscan also have meaning in a self-referential 
way» as when Hardy composes The Mayor of Caster^ridgeso that Henchards 
career symmetttcallygoes from poor journeyman hay^rrusser, gradually up to 
mayor, and then through equally gradual declinarions back to hay*trusser 
again. Or self^reference may rake such indicate forms in verse as the sestina» 
or it may go as far as shaped poems like George Herbert's "The Altar" 
or "Easter Wings/' in which the form that the poem takes on the page alludes 
to the content. 

Such a variety in the separate elements of meaning and in rhe kinds of 
meaning that fill a work recjuires prolonged and repeated mental activiry to 
be actualt2ed by the reader, and this is why serious reading of an importanr 
work stretches out over a long span, sometimes even years. We go back to 
works again and again, rereading the shorter ones many times in the effort 
of comprehension* in the case of longer works rehearsing them in our minds 
and fre<)uently reviewir^ key passages and overall design. 

Not just any response made for rhe sake of achieving abunuance will do^ 
of course* because a helter*skelier search for every possible personal con*- 
flection with the work violates order. But within the limits whtch the work 
sets upon the consciousness* the reader hopes for ennched experience 
by discovering weighty masses of significance* According ro Monroe C 
Beardsley, the distinaive feature of literature as compared ro other modes 
that employ words is the large place which lireratore gives to implication.^ 
The remarkable concentrarion of meaning in literature — and hence a large 
parr of its ^itensity — results from implication* which allows more thoi^hr 
and feeling to be compacted into far fewer words than ordinary discourse 
re<)uires. This difference becomes readily noticeable if we compare rwo shon 
passages* one unlitenry and the other literary* and 'ty to paraphrase them. 
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Hefe is a popubr tittle verse, certainly amusing in its own way^ which makes 
no attempt at compression or, indeed, literacy merit of any kind. 

Wc had a little Johnny. 
Now J<^Qny is no more; 
Vot what be thought was HjO 
WasHtSQ*. 

"Our John dtank sulfuric acid, mistaking it for water, and he died." This 
rhymed joke succeeds very well as humor, but it is not a serious attempt 
at literacuce, and the ease with which it leads to paraphrase shows that one 
literacy characteristic which it lacks is implication (all the meaning is on the 
surface) artd that another missing feature is concentration (the paraphrase is 
shorter than the verse). By contrast, here is a stanza, only a linle longer, of 
a twO'Stanza poem called ^'Gemini** by the contemporacy poet Richard 



Beaiise poor PUER's both unsutc aod vain. 
Those who befriend htm suffer his disdain^ 
While those who snub him gain his deference. 
He loves his enemies in a cctcain sense. 

Wilbur's verse, like the other, also has a comic intention, but clearly it is 
nwre than a mere joke based on simple incongruity^ Bits of meaning flicker 
out. Criss-cross the lines, and connect with other shteds of meaning in the 
poem or with conventional associations in the reader's mirtd PUER, the 
Latin word for hoy, stands midway between abstraction artd specific char- 
acterization. The phrase "he loves his enemies'' alludes to a memorable 
sentence of Jesus' beginning ''Love your enemies'' (Matt. 5:44), artd yet 
Wilbur's qualifying phrase, "in a certain sense,*' implies that PUER's love 
differs from the love that moral law dictates, that irtdeed it even pervens 
artd caricatures that love. PUER, we kiiow, is both a snob and a toady. Still 
the poem warns us not to go too far in our condemnation. He is "poor 
PUER," and we remind ourselves, just in the nick of time perhaps, that if we 
scor n him for being beneath us we shall have committed exaaly the sin that, 
in him, tempts us to despise him. 

An irtdication of an aburtdant reading is that it picks up as large a 
number of signals in a text as can be ordered inra a unified object of 
contemplation. The two parts of this re<)uirement do not easily coincide with 
each other. On the one hand, we can concentrate so much attention on the 
details of a richly meaningful work that we lose the sense of its form artd it 
becomes a mere pastiche of then>es, figures of speech, images, and so on. On 
the other hartd^ we can make up our minds too early abour a work's meaning 
or value or even about the experience ir can provide us, artd the result of our 
haste may be that we ^nore jusr the charaaeristics in the work that make it 
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uniquely wonderful We ought to find the happy medium between the 
reading that deforms the work by falsely magnifyic^ accidenul d^uils and 
the one whkh strips a work down to vacuous symbols. We have ^ better 
chance to succeed if we become d^xrecous in the double process of making up 
our minds and giiso of keepic^ our minds open to new perceptions at the 
same time- With pnctice we improve in this subtle operation. 

Perhaps just here we come to a principal use of liccratufe in forming the 
mind. A liberally educated person has a taa for provisional closure, for belief 
without bigotiy. That uct is a valuable dviliiy, one which the study of 
literature niay help to inculcate. 





5 Finding Adequate Methods 



The first step in devising a teaching OKthod is to determine the goal, or in 
orher words, to answer the tjuestion, "Why should students learn this 
subject?" The grounds for reading literature are extremely various, running 
all the way from claims that literature provides vicarious experience, to 
arguments thar it nurtures imagination— which may be the ultimate basis of 
teason— to the contention that it imparts ideas ineffable in ordinary dts* 
course, to various escapist theories— ^lil^ Shopenhauer's that says literature 
is a resource humans possess to guatd their minds against the implacable 
and malevolent drift of a crazed world. Stillother explanations of the value of 
literature exist. Strialy, though.these arguments assert the value of particular 
works, not of literature in general. Every endorsement of the value of 
literature assuoKS that it is the actual reading of single^ separate works 
that is the good thing, not the digesting of works into our gerwral fund of 
information, not even the growth in our skill to read mm works. It is the 
panicular poem or play or stocy that is good and does good; everything 
else is secondary. 

This point of view is so radically different from the outkx)k governing 
the tearhing of most other subjects that we have to grasp it vecy firmly in 
order not to swim with the ttde and teach literature in the same way that 
our colleagues teach history and physics, for example, or that we ourselves, 
quite r^tly, teach grammar and composition. It may be instructive to 
compare our wotks as teachers of literature to our work as teachers of the 
other fields of English. If we were able in orwyear to t^arh our students the 
four works that are dealt with in the next section of this book, and if we 
felt that those works had ''found" those students, had nnoved them, had 
connected with their lives, surely the most ambitious of us would be 
thoroughly pleased, even exultant. We woukl not lament because the students 
had not read Milton or Wordsworth or odier greats. 

Not so with grammar. Suppose that we had a student who knew the noun 
to its depths — common nouns, proper nouns, abstraa nouns, concrete nouns; 
infinitive and gerundive] nouns-^nd suppose also that the student fully 
grasped the genitive, tlie case of pronouns^ parallel structure, and the 
different kinds of subordinate clauses^ Would we be satisfied? Indeed not, if 
the student did not also know verbs and all the other parts of speech. 
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participles, negation, agreement, degrees of comparison, and so on,' and on, 
and on. 

It is the same with composition. A student who knows all about topic 
sentences and has a virtuoso ability to vary syntactic structures still fails 
importantly as a writer without also possessing the skill to use transitions 
or to find accurate words for expressir^ ideas. In grammar and composition^ 
as in most formal academic disciplines, one can hardly be said to know 
anything valuable about a subject before learning a great deal about it. On 
the other hand, literature and the other ans present a very different case. 
Wordsworth's Imimationt Ode and ficetboven's Violin Concerto are good 
things in themselves and by themselves, and the student who has come to 
possess either one of them has once and forever secuted a substantial addition 
to his Or her mental life. If the student adds to these acquirements Milron*s 
*'0n the Morning of Christ*s Nativity*' or Tchaikovsky's Violin Concerto^ 
so much the better, but these additions are not essential to his or her art 
life in the way that getting a complete view of the principles of grammar ot 
of composition is essential to becoming a decent linguist or writer. 

So it seems, then, that the literature teacher's goal for the students has 
to do with individual works and not with collections of works whether 
grouped according to genre, period, or theme. And with respect to those 
individual works, the teacher's goal is primarily to aid stixlents to read them 
aesthetically, as literacy works, /ust as the music teacher's goal is to get them 
,0 hear music aesthetically and the art ceacher*s goal is to get them tc see 
paintings and sculptures aesthetically. To experience thew things aesthett' 
cally is to experience them as event-object-meanings which fill up the whole 
consciousness and shape it in acr^irdance with dieir own complex, intense 
being. To experience them unaesthetically is to trivialize them by taking 
them as incidental recreations (a few lines of vetse to embellish a convert 
sation ot speech, music to give background to a dinner p^tty, a ptint put on 
one side of a window to balance a lamp on the othet side). Anothet way to 
experience them unaesthetically is to deprive them of their autonomy as 
objects and events in their own rtg^t and to subordinate them to something 
else, as the humanities teacher does who plans a unit on immigrants and tarts 
it up with a movement from the New \l^orM Spnphony^^ slice of ptztA^^nd 
a shillelagh, all presented on the same level as illustrating the topic. Literature 
teachers know better than to misuse art so ctudely, but even so, they are 
tempted now and then to reduce literary works to moral homilies: Macbeth 
is still sometimes used to caudon students against ambition, and Browning*s 
"Epilogue to Atolando*' is occasionally employed to make them admire It. 

We have already seen what an aesthetic response is; it is the pleasurable 
result that occurs when attention has been arrested, prolonged, and concluded 
by an event-object-meaning. CKir job as teachers of literature is to make it 
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possible for our students to read some few works so that their consdousness 
is dealt with in just that way. That operation is enormously complex^ and^ 
involving the many-sided relations amor^ teacher^ student^and work» it is 
unique in each case and there is no possibility whatever of putting it in a 
nutshell of a few dozen behavioral objectives^ each beginning "the studenr 
will be able to r . andendir^ * . eighty-five percent of the tasks.^ Button 
the other hand^ wc need not abandon ourselves to desperate trtal-and*<rror 
methods either Reason and experience take us at least a tittle way. 

Points That Determine Methods 

To begin with» we know that three main points of reference decide our 
methods. These points are: the diaraaerof the teacher^ the character of the 
students^ und the character of the work. The teacher has personal idio' 
syncrasies of taste and discemment^a natural affinity for one writer bur not 
for another^ for one genre or period and not another. Beyond that^ the 
teacher^sown scholarly training and personal program of reading give rise to 
special familiarity wtdi certain fields. By all means the teacher should make 
use of these strengths in making teaching plans. If the teacher has taken a 
good course in Hawthorne but lacks knowledge of Melville^ then The Scarlet 
Letterot The Houte of Seven Gablet should bechosenover Moby Dick when 
the time cooks to teach a nineteenth century American novels or if the 
teacher reads Wordswotth with appteciation but cannot approach Shelley 
sympathetically^ then obviously "The World Is Too Much with Us" shoukl be 
chosen over ''Oiymandtas^' when teadiing a sonnet. We choose authors and 
works that we admire and understand because we can teach them mudi better 
than we can teadi the others^ a fact that may panly account for the popubniy 
of h^ school electives among both teachers and students. True» a habit of 
teaching our own favorite worksy especially if those works fail to match our 
students' interests and abilities^can lead to eccentricity and excess. I>aubtless» 
for instance^ the teacher who happens to be writing a dissertation on the 
novels of Captain Marryat or on insects in seventeenth century poetry may 
very well overestimate the students' tolerance for lectures on those subjects. 
But since a teacher can be placed on guard against those enthusiasms thar 
students will not share* the benefits involved in teachtr^ one^s own field of 
strength ate greater than the risks. 

There is a serious danger of a somewhat different kind^ however* if year 
after year the teachergoes on offering the same works. As mentioned earlier* 
literary study has an element of adventure for the reader* of discoverir^ 
sooKthing new and of risking failure in the attempt at discovery. Once the 
teacher bses that sense of adventure* once the old familiar works lose their 
freshness and their mystery and serve merely as protection against the need 
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to study new matcriaU the teacher no longer presents a model to students for 
the adventurous aspect of reading literature. Such a teacher I's no longer a 
dependable associate I'n an interesting enterprise, but b instead a technician 
managing students' reaatons, approving some ideas, rejeaing others, shush' 
ing the rebellious, assigning papers, enlightening the puzzled, and con* 
founding the confident. Teachers in the movies may look good doing that, 
but that is no way to teach Itteratute. 

lliis problem of the teacher *s gctring into a rut as a consequence of 
incessantly teaching the same familiar works has a simple solution: It is for 
teachers to remain active in their own prc^rams of reading literature^ 
Teachers who keep on reading fine books throughout their professional lives 
will not only possess a gradually expanding set of works and the competency 
to teach them, but also their mastery of the old works will be deepened 
and stiengther)ed. llie teacher who regularly offers Othetlo to students, for 
instatKe, but who also keeps up independent reading may eventually come 
.across Iris Murdoch s novel faiHy HonourMe Defeat, where, tn the character 
of the scientist Julius Kletn, is to be found a twentieth century version of the 
lago personality. It is an intriguing view of nlago's charaaer^ a view that 
emphasizes the childish matfce, innocent as it were through emotional 
privation, which is to be found in adults who have not matured in their 
feelings about themselves or others. 

llie teacher may feel that other professk)nal obligations musr come before 
personal reading. Gasses must be prepared arefully^ there must be frequent 
conferences with students, at least some professional writing in English 
education ought ro be read, and there are all the other duties^ irKluding the 
onerous burden of reading students' compositk)ns. There is only one way of 
setting these distraatons aside, and that is for the teacher t<> become 
personally convinced once and for all, that of all the professional fuTKtions, 
the one thar must have priority is one's own program of reading literature. 
Perhaps the complaint about teachers that was often heard years ago ana 
which still surfaces now and then^that they know how to teach but do not 
know what ro reach— has no truth whatever. Bur true or false as a general^ 
ization, it indicates the reason why teachers of literature musr individually 
put first their own continuing growth tn their subject. Without that growth 
the teacher goes stale and bses zest for a field that is no longer cultivated— 
and teaching becomes a grind for teacher and students alike. No matter how 
sedulous such a teacher is in matking papers, conferring with students and 
parents, taking part in professional meetings and so on, he or she is nothing 
but a talented drudge, mechanically cranking out material that each )'ear gets 
drier as the teacher becomes iti^^te removed from the immediareexperietKe 
of reading ir. llie difference between the real teacher and the mere pedagogue 
is that the teacher has something to say which the students oughr to hear. 
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Students and the Choke of Method 

The second potnr of reference which we employ in deciding on methods^ 
the character of the students— can vary widely from one class to another even 
for the same teacher^ who will continually need to adjust the content and 
means of instruction to different Icii^ of students. Perhaps the key word is 
the character^ not the tntellectual ^uaiicyt of the students, for die kind of 
person that one ii has far more hairing on the experiefKe that is gained 
ffom a Ktetacy work chandoesone's educational atutnmentor perhaps even 
one's inteUigefKe as sundard tests determine it. By ol>servatk)n of students a 
teachercan confirm the fact that in literacy study depth of personality counts 
as much as intellectual briliiance. Ir is by no means alwfiys the brightest 
students, as usually defined^ who see firdiest into a literacy work» and indeed 
the unprompted comments of ordinary students on poems and stories thar 
fully engage them are virtually identical in thot^ht with the insights of 
p«ofessk)naI scholars and critics. 

If the student is to constitute a work richlyt rhe teachers help is needed. 
To some extenr^ an ir^nious teachercan offer readiness acriviries which will 
he^hten a student's powers of consriruting in such ways as are recounted 
by Edmund j. Farrell in his essay "Listen, My Children^ arid You Shall Read"^ 
or by James Herndon in his books The V^ay If Spozed to Be and How to 
Survive tt^ Your Native Land? To a larger extenr, the teachercan adapr the 
curriculum in literature to the students' devdopmenr. Selecting the works 
for teaching with an eye to the requirements of our students does not mean 
that we are lowering our suodards; rather it reflecrs our ktKiwledge that 
people at different stages in their lives are more fitted for some att 
experietKcs than for others* Generally^ high school teachers have dropped 
SiUs Mamer from the cutticulum because they realize that this magniftcenr 
book, surpassirig the emotional devebpmcni of most of their students, 
necessarily seems dull to them. On the other hand. The Scarkt Letter and 
Mohy Dick remain in the curriculum, for although they are intrinsially quite 
as difficult as Silas Mtmer^ their difftculdes are of another kifid atid within 
the youi^ adult's power to master 

Methods in Relation to Subjea 

Finaily^ the nature of our subject^ literatutet has much to do with the methods 
that we select. In the firsr place, the literary experience, involving as it does 
both the constituting of the work and also the special aesthetic contemplation 
of that workt b so different from the sort of experience habitual with 
students that they will need the teachers help if they are to attain it at 
all. The teacher will choose activities char focus students' attention on the 
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relevant and the important aspects of literature^ not the pointless and tri vbl. 
In our daily lives, ^ver net] more by necessity than choice, ft may be relevant 
to know that the ptincipat is a stuffed shtrt; but in readiiig Th^ Pottniis of 
a Ltdyt it IS unnecessary to decide about Henty James's personality. In the 
studenr's daily life it is important^ or at least interesting to be able to surmise 
that a teacher quarreled with her husbaftd last night; but ir is merely db* 
traaing to ask the question whether Lady Macbeth had been married before 
she became Mocbeth's wife. The student learns to discriminate between 
aesthetic experience that is banal and that which Is rich according to the 
questions, projects, and information that the teacher offers, and the student 
who has the luck to get a superior teacher will perceive that leadiiig literature 
is even a firwr thing than talking about it. 

In addition to helping the student to make a reading that is aesthetic, the 
teacher must also provide for a readiiig that specifially answers to the 
partkuUr work. Shelley's "Skylark" and Hopkins's "Windho\-er" express 
perf'irvid urgency; Wordsworth's "Ode to Duty" and Gray's ^Elegy Written 
in a Countty Churchyard" convey a calmer spirit of detached meditation. The 
student, having never read the poems before, knows nothing about their 
ieeling-tone, and therefore has no clue as to bo^' (o address them. Here the 
teacher can help, both wfth the information that is given and also, more 
subtly, with the appropriate methods. The discutsiveness of the poems by 
Wordsworch iind Gray permits a larger amount of lecture and free-rangif|g 
discussion than do "Skylark'' and "Windhover/' which will more fu]i>- open 
themselves to a different kind of teachiiig— to reading aloud, for instance-^ 
and to con^rrgent questioning. The effeaive teacher of literature first studies 
the text to determine what range of experience that text ought to produce in 
a sympathetic reader, and then draws on a repertoire of teaching practices 
for just the methods that will hdp the students to entertain the apprc^rfate 
experience. 

To summarize the conclusions that we have reached so far: (1) the right 
goal for students is to know individual works aesthetically, in themselves; 
(2) the methods selected by the teacher in order to reach this goal are 
conditloried by three factors— the :eacher, the students, and the work. Now, 
perhaps, we are ready to consider the question of methods in more <iSetail. 

The Two Dimensions of Literature 

Since literary works exist along two separate but related dimensions, the 
reader must attend to both. The one dimension consists of the Individual 
parts: the single line (fast or slow, flowing or interrupted, euphonious or 
harsh), the single image (clear or misty, complete or fragmentaty, opulent 
Or spare), the single word (formal or informal, connotative or denoDtive, 
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explicit or equivocal). This dimension we can call the zextw and the readers 
kciowkilge of it we can call textttal auWness or« to express the partjculanty 
that b Involved in this kind of knowledge, micro^au^areness. The other 
difnensk)n exists in the rthtion of these parts to each other (the way one 
word modifies another word or image* the congruence or conflict between 
figures of speech) and also in the total arrangemenrof all the parts into an 
intelligible pattern (the birth -ha rvest-<)cath pattern of "To Autumn" the 
sun^mer-fall-wtnter-spring pattern of Walden). This dimension might be 
called zhejornh and the readers knowledge of this aspect of the work wecan 
aXifomutl aitareness or« ru indicate the omnifaceted totality of this ktiowJng, 
fitdcro -awareness. 

Fortunately, the most effcatve way to teach micro-awareness is also an 
easy way; it is simply to read the text aloud. This reading atoud almost 
imniediately gives the student a number of impressions that can be wekled 
together as the work JS being constituted. One set of impressions is rhythmic. 
From hearing the work read correctly rhe student senses the pattern of its 
meter and the larger flow of melody that embraces, modifies, enlarges that 
pattern, and counterpoints it. Here is Shakespeare writing iambic pentameter 
lines in Sonnet 60. 

like as the waves m jke towards tlw pebbled shore. 
So <jo our minutes hasten to their end. 

Ir would be a pity if a student who knows only that iambic meter alter- 
nates a weak and a loud stress were lefr atone to constitute these lines 
and so belted rhem out like this: 

like AS the WAVES make TOWARDS the PEBBled SHORE, 
So DO oor MlNuteS HASTen TO their END, 

The student would miss entirely the better reading thar both imitates the 
slow* calin bur fierce, surge of ocean waves and also hints ar the inevitability 
of growing older. 

UKE as the WAVES// make towards the pebbled SHORE, 
SO do our MlNutes/ / hasten m their END, 

A sense of pitch can be added to the impressions of rhythm. Here, 
for instance, is an iambic pentameter line from Pope's "Epistle to 
Dr. Atbuthnot," where there is both a distinctive melody and a distinctive 
pitch. 

Now rrips a Lady, and now srrucs a Lord. 
(Now trips a Udy,/ / and NOW STRUTS a LORD.) 

The first half of the Jine quick and mincing with frontal and high-pitched 
vowels, the second half swaggering and slow with heavy back vowels — this 
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eighteenth century Bronx cheer maliciously heckles Pope's enemy^ Lord 
Hervey. 

The rhyrhmic and ronal qualifies of a work affect irs nteantng^ often 
providing speech cadences rhar substanrially modify a propositconal srare* 
cnenr. Thus, Thoreau begins Walden in rhe pure Yankee guise: He spits out a 
paralleled series of factual staremenrs; there is no warmth of feelings no 
pretense of familiariry. He and his reader stay on opposite sfdes of a fence 
construcreo ^ exacr scaremenrs thar give away noEhing but the lireral evenr^ 
and the personalities on borh sides remain guarded^ self-sufficient. 

When Iwr ore the followir^p^s, or rather the bulk of them, Hived 
alone, in the woods, a mile ftom any neighbor, in a house which I had 
builr myself, on the shore of Wakien Pond, in Concord^ MuSKhusetts, 
.and earned my livtC^ by rhe labor of my hands only. 1 lived there rwo 
years and rwo months. Ar present lam a sojournet in civilised life again. 

One can wrire a few paragraphs in \hn spirit, but hardly a book^ 
and soon — though nor immediarely — Thoreau allows us a nearer approach. 
By Chaprer XIV^ "Winrer Visirors/' he and his readers are so familiar 
rhar he is willing to risk this final paragraph in rhe chapter^ a paragraph 
rhatf read aloud, reveals in its rhyrhms a grear openness and even a 
painful vulnerability. 

There too. as everywhere^ I sometimes expected rhe Visitor *ho 
never comes. The Vishnu Purana S3ys, ' The house l.okler is to remain at 
eventide in his courr-yard as long as it rakes ro milk a cow, or longer 
if he pleases, to awair rhe arrival of a guesr." 1 ofrcn performed rhis 
duty of hospitality, waired long enough ro milk a whole herd of cows, 
but did nor see the man approaching from die rown. 

When Thoreau wtore rhe opening paragraph of WJden, he was nor willing 
that we should see such spirtrual yearning in himself as he reveals here^ bur 
now he is on close rerms with us. The crisp, angry inflecrion of rhe phrase 
"waited long enough to milk a whole herd of cows" is not direcred at us; 
tuYiei ir expresses our exasperarion as mt!ch as Thoreau's againsr ''the 
Visitor who never comes." 

Doubrless rhe elucidations rhat 1 have just rried ro make by referring ro 
rhe rhythms and sounds in rhe rexts are inadequate and even misleading. 
That is exaaly rhe point. In a good lirerary work rhe process of qualification 
and specification of nieaning is so exrremely complex rhar no merely critical 
analysis can possibly keep pace wirh it. If 1 were ro arrempt ro say all rhat 
Shakespeare, Pope^ and Thoreau have said in the passages just quoted^ then 
1 should have ro write a lirerary work myself and nor just comnientary. But 
alrhough teachers cannor hope ro arriculate in words rhe whole ran^ of a 
work's significarions^ they can let rhe work speak for itself metely by having it 
tead aloud. To a vety large extent, wotks can explain themselves, and we 
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best serve both the works our students by exposing them to each c .her 
and then qukldy getttng out of the way. 

Perhaps an example our of my own teaching will make this point. Once I 
attempced to teach Fauficner's short novel ''Spotced Horses" to i college 
Freshman English cbss. It was a recitation class based mainly on congruenr 
questions callipg for sborr^ foctml answers* These answers showed thar the 
students had read the stocy> rather closely indeed, but also thar they had 
simply not realized that it is funny. No: knowing what else to do^I read some 
of my favorite passages: Hency Armstid s trying to rake his pony out of rhe 
corral and getting his arm broken, the bndladys smashing a washboard over 
rhe head of a confused horse that has invaded her house, the Texans 
wrestling a horse to the ground as he aliertiaiely swears at ir and extols its 
merits to the bidders at the auction. Soon we were all lauding. 

Who is best suited to read aloud? In most instances, I should say the 
teacher. True, some writers read their own works exceptionally well^ but a 
number do not. As for professional actors, they can certainly present drama 
better than mosr teachers can^ but as I discovered when trying to find phono- 
^traph recordings for the teaching units in the next section, their rendition 
of orher genres of literature often is more mellifluous than insightful. One 
famous aaor's reading of -the first line of Keats's 'To Autumn''— ^"Season 
of mists and mellow f ruitfulness ^raps it out in a loud^ fast, joyful declama* 
tion^ which is surely false ro the poem< A teacher, teaching works that are 
known intimately from having lived with them^ will rarely make such a 
mistake. In spite of that strength^ we teachers sometimes hesitate and ask 
record':fd actors ro do something that we can do better ourselves. Perhaps 
because lite ramre gives striking form to feelings thar we are reluctant to 
confess publicly^ perhaps because ir calls for a vocal beauty we lack, many 
of us feet embarrassed to read aloud to our classes, and so we hurry over the 
reading or avoid it altogether. In such cases we should acknowledge that we 
ate in the wrong and starr to form right habits. 

The following few points may help the teacher to ger up nerve, beginning 
with the realization that however faulty the teacher's own reading of a 
familiar work may f^ppear to be^ it is almost certainly better than tbe 
students'. The reading an be rehearsed as a parr of the teacher's prepararion 
for the cbss, and a tape recorder can be used to build confidence by listening 
to the performance in advance. Finally, realizing that reading aloud can 
become one of the teacher's chief distinctions, it can be deliberately cultivated 
through practice or even through speech courses whicn are available as a part 
of professional preparation. 

But should not the students be encourage ^ to read ak)ud? Well, certainly 
there are educational advamagvs to ihem in doing so. Those advantages 
include a chance to engage more deeply with the work or passage and to 
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benefit by fully sensing {%% tonal and thythmic <iualities. Students will stand to 
Icacn more, however, if their reading has been modelled on the teacher's 
mofie accomptishtd petfbtmancc (not necessatily of the same works, of 
course). For that reason alone there should be [>lcnty of ceading by the 
leachet. In addition Jt simply is not fair to ask a student to read without any 
advance notice and preparation, for no one can lead a wotk decendy without 
some practice. A means of using the oral reading of students to increase 
their familiarity with a work or a passage is to ask a number of them to 
prepare readings of it that differ with respect to speed and siress. For 
instance, two students can prepare two different readings^ one very fast, one 
slow, of die opening lines of Hopkins's "Windhover": 

1 caught this motntng morning's minion, kli%- 

domof4ayltght'sd3Uphtntdjipplc^wn-<lrawn Falcont in hts tiding 
Of ihe tolling level underneath him steady air, and sinding 

High iberc, haw he rung upon the rein of a wimpling win^ 

In ecscasyJ 

Another two students can give a fast reading and a sbw reading of the 
opening lines of Hopkins's "Spting and Fail": 

Mitgafct. are you ^neving 
OvcrGoldengiove unlcavlng? 
Leaves, like the things of man, you 
Withyout fresh thoughts care for* can you? 

Another way of focusing students' attention on the details of a work is by 
explication de texte. This phrase has two meanings. One meaning, assodated 
with the school of New Criticism, refets to a strategy for elucidating a work 
fayclosely scrutinizing its structure. The other, older, meaning is the sense in 
which the term is intended here. Originally, explication detexte was a French 
schoolroom exercise used in teaching literature, especially poetry. In that 
exercise, the student was given a very few lines, two or three perhaps, and 
then was required to state all the information that woutd aaivate the 
tneaning and the beauty of those lines. In short, explication detexte in .this 
second sense is an exercise in constituting. 

Hete IS how the exercise can operate to aid students' micto-awareness. 
The teacher gives the students a shott poem or a stanza either by wtiting it 
on the blackboatd or by handing it out in ditto sheets. The poem is tead. 
Then the teacher calis on each person in the class, the teacher included, 
to make one btief statement about any aspect of the poem which happens 
to be of interest. Only two rules apply: (1) no one is to offer a statement 
that is believed to be silly, (2) but neithershould anyone holdback ^ statement 
out of fear that others might think ii trivial or pointiest. Repetitions are 
likely and need not be avoided. After everyone has commented at least once, 



die reachetcan ask what othct scatememsoughttobe nude, and these can be 
collected randomly as the students offet thent 1 have used fot this exercise 
the following poem by Thomas Hacdy. 

The fallow Deet at the Lonely House 

Ooe ^Mithuut tooks tn to-night 

Through the aimln-chink 
Ftom the sheet of glistening white: 
One ^Mithojt looks in to-night 

As we sit and think 

By thelendct-brinL 

We do not discern those eyes 

Watching in the snow; 
JUt by lam^ of fosy dyes 
We do vol discern those eyes 

Wondetltig, agk»w, 

Foucfooted* tiptoe. 

1 have given this poem to ninth gtadestudents^coUege seniors, and graduate 
students, and the responses have been similat at all three levels. The three 
levels also are alike in theit omissions: Whenevet 1 have given the poem I 
have had to supply items ff 1 and ff7» listed bdow^ Othet than those two 
excepcions» almost any class can ptovide the following statements. 

U A "fallow deet" is the European deet, like the North Ametican 
animal but somewhat smaltet. 

2, The word one is intetmediate between someone and sonmhing. 
This deet is not quite a person^ but it is not just an animat eithet» 
as we usually think of animals. 

3. The coziness of indoots contrasts with the cokl of outdoors. 

4 The cototfulness of indoors contrasts with the blank white of 
outdoors. 

5. Yet thedeet»outdoors»hasa spot of cok)t in ttseyes. 

<S. The poem gives no hint of the deet's sex, but one is inclined to 
ifaink of it as female. 

7. "Btndet'btink" refets to the guatd^rail around a fireplace ot stove. 

8. Itis a fiteplace, nota stove, 

' 9. The poem emphasizes the differeiKe in chatactet between the 
humans and the deet. 

10. Pethapsthedeetiscok). 

11. It may be that the deet wants to come in. 

12. On the othet hand, the deet may be merely curious about the 



insiders. 
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13. Ftom one viewpoint this poem describes 3 zoo, with the relations 
of animals and humans reversed. 

14. It is the deer s eyes, net the humans', that are ")it by lamps of 
rosy dyes." 

15. Tht "rosy dyes" are the reflections of the light from the open 
fireplace in the deers eyes. 

16. Ungulaces like the deer (and horses and cows) have large, dark 
pupils m their eyes which reflect lighr and serve as prisms to break 
it into many colots. 

17. It may be that the deer's eyes, reflecting and refracting the firelight, 
are the lamps which l^hr "us" inside the toom. 

18. Ir is the deers eyes that are described as "wondering, aglow,/ 
Rmrfooced, riptoe." The parallel srructi're indicates rhar. 

19. The eyes are fourfboted in the sense rhat the deer is a dumb animal, 
unable ro express its feelings and perhaps even unable to know 
its feeltn^^ 

20. Probably humans know their own feelings better than other animals 
do, but we cannot be sure. 

21. The eyes are riptoe in rwo senses: (a) rhe deer, an ungulate, walks 
literally on tiproe, on its toenails; (b) this deer is tiptoe with 
excited curiosity. 

22. The humans are not certain that rhere is a deer outside. 

23^ They hopa there is a deer at the window. They think there may 
be one. 

24. The poem combines cold and warmth. 

25. Tlie poem also combines privation and ease. 

26. The deer yearns toward the humans; the humans yearn towatd 
the deer. 

27. The outdoors and the inside of rhe house are disrinct but not 
absolutely divorced. The curtain-chink, the deer's brighr eyes, and 
the humans' imaginations slightly connect inside and outside. 

28. Inside is a company of people, or at least a couple; outside is the 
solitary deer 

29. Humans sir and think; the other animals stand and watch. 

50. Humans and the other higher ani.tials have much in common, are 
interested in each other, but also they are too different to have 
a mutual undetstanding. 
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3 L The deer is full of excited interest; the humans are relaxed and easy. 

32> It may be that the humans inside the house understand each other 
no better than they undeistand the deer outside. 

33> The deer may be just as content as the humans. She may not feel 
uncomfortably cold. 

34. But she may. We cannot know. 

35. It is not totally dark outside cvqo though it Is ni^t*time> The 
snow is ''^istenin^ whiter 

36. The poem describes bcin^ who are by necessity separated but who 
would like to know each other, 

37. The poem is both happy and sad. 

Macro*a%'arenes5 results when the reader s consciousness conforms to the 
event^object-meanin^ which makes up the whole woik. Such intense awate* 
ness is obviously difficult to achieve, and we have to g3 back to a work often 
before we really do achieve It. One way that a teacher can help students 
to hold a complete wotk jn thdr minds is to assist them jn comparing and 
contrasting it with other works in a different medium that elicit similar 
responses. A well-illustrated book performs just that funaion> In the teaching 
unit on Keats':* 'To Autumn " t have suggested some landscapes with which 
the poem can be compated and contrasted according to their different effects, 
and 1 have suggested another nature |>oem, Riley s ''When the Frost Is on 
the Pun'kin/' which contrasts with Keats s poem in a way to emphasize 
some of its distinaive features. Teachers can use bulletin boards effectively 
for this purpose, and many teachers, after some years of service, have 
collected magnificent sets of piaures which, thoi^h referred to as ''ephemeral 
material" in methods texts, are anything but ephemeral in their effect on 
students^ minds. 

Another way of helping students to attend to the whole work closely is, 
when near the bcj^inning of a unit, to ask questions that apply to the complete 
structure and then to bring up those questions now and again jn the 
discussion of particular reading assignments. Thus, tn dealing with a lengthy 
novel such as Mohj^ Dick we can ask more than once the question, "With 
which of the charaaers do you feel the most sympathy and with which the 
most antipathy?" and^ depending on the section being discussed, the answer 
will change from time to time until the novel is finished. 

A different way of drawing attention to the wholeness of works is to use 
piot diagrams. Many dramas and some novels are organized on this 
structural basis:^ 
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Qjcnax 



Introduction 




Conclusion 



Exciting Potce 



Othet plots can be tepcesen^ by different diagtams. The plot of Willa 
Cathet s The Professor's House might be shown in this way: 



The main aaion gets its focus in an episode that took place years eatlier and 
in a man who^ thouigh dead, remains the principal actor in affeaing the 
fottunes of the others* 

Another way of helping students clarify their whole view of the complete 
work js to invite them to see it for a moment from some outlook radically 
different from theit own. As meanings, fine works ate almost inevitably 
ambiguous; they point to different conclusions that are not entitely con- 
sistent with each othet. Thus, although we tead Hamlet in a way that is 
sympathetic to the hero's standpoint, once we step away from it a little we 
see that he has human faults that help to make him the man that he is. 
If a student wete asked to give a shott talk on the qjestion ''Who would make 
the bettet king, Claudius or Hamlet?'' the student, as well ^ the others in 
the cbss, would ptobably be surptjsed by insights into Hamlets charactet 
that would not otherwise have been discovered Anothet instance of ambi- 
guity in the meaning of a work is Keats's lamia. At one point in that poem 
Keats ask^ which of the thtee main characters we should pity and gives this 
answet to his own question: 

WhaE wreath for lamh^ What fot Lycjus? 
What fbt the sage* old Apolloiuus? 
Up" :nhet achic^ forehead be there hui^ 
The leaves of willow and of addet s tongue; 
Ahd fot the youth, ijuick, let ussttipfot him 
The thyrsust that his watching eyes may swim 
imo Ibfgetfulncss; and^ (ot the sage* 
Let spcat'gra^ and the spEeful thistle wage 
War on his temples. 



These lines suggest that Keats himself gave most of his sympathy to young 
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Lycius, rhe searcher for an impossibte beauty in rhts world; that he pined 
Limia, the incarnation of mysterious charm; and that he scorned rhe 
rationalist schobrApollonius, who with his teaJism destroyed rhe orber rwo. 
Yetj as commentators iiave noticed, this poem aJso hints at other, vety 
differenti views of the characters, suggesting that Apollonius is the only one 
of the thtee who, being honest, is also reaJly loving, and that Lamia and 
Lycius ate» respectively, a ftaud and a gullible weakling. 

Wait Whitman notmaJly does not strike us as an ambiguous poet. Yet the 
poem below (Number 1 1 in *"Song of Myself "> sets off in us two contrary 
feeJings—fitst a conventional stereotype and. a littJe later, a humane antidote 
CO that steteotype: 

Twcnty-eighr young men bathe by rhe shore. 
Twi^cy-eight young men and all so friendly; 
Twenty-eight )'eirs of womjniy Iffe jnd all so lonesome. 

She owns rhe Bt^ house by che rise of the bink. 
She hides hjodsome and richly dressed aft the blinds of 
tbe window.* 

Which of tbe young men does she like rhe bcsr? 
Ah the homeliest of them is beautiful to her. 

Where are you off to. lady? for I see you. 
You splash in rhe warer rhere, yet stay stock srill in 
your room. 

Dancing and laughing along the beach came the twency-ninrh 
barher. 

The rest did not see her^ bur she saw them and bved rhem. 

The beards of rhe young men glisten^'d with wet. it ran 

from their long hair, 
Uttle Streams pass'd all over their bodies. 

An unseen hand also pass'd over their bodies, 

It descended tremblingly from their temples and ribs^ 

The young roen float on their backs, rheir white bellies 
bulge to rhe-jun. they do nor ask who seizei fast to them, 

They do not know who puffs and declines with pendanr and 
bending arch. 

They do not think whom they souse with spray. 

At first we despise the spinster who peeps through her window bltnds at the 
naked men bathinj; in the sea. For us she is the conventional old maid, 
superficially a prude but secretly a libtdtnal furnace. The poem soon subverts 
that bigotry, however, and it leads us to sympathize and even in some degree 
to admire her. She possesses a "womanly life." is ''handsome.'* and is called 
"lady.*' And when in her dream of bliss she comes 'Dandng and laughing 
along the beach," we feel ourselves to be on her side, for we know that her 
frustrated life is tn a measure redeemed by the boisterous normality of her 
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fantasy. If in the first stanza we admire the men and condemn the woman, 
long before the end of the poem those feelings are turned around so that we 
lose patience with the dullards who have no sense of their hidden lover. In ' 
this poem the neurotic old maid has seen; the healthy young men have 
not seen. 

Finally, students can be helped to see works whole if, after teading and 
discussing the works once, they come back to them again later for rereading, 
more discussion, and reconsideration. The spiral curriculum is adapted to no 
subject bettet than it is to the reading of literature, for we need to make many 
complex ad|ustn)ents of sensibility in order at last to constitute an important 
wotk significantly. A proof that we need all the time we can use to understand 
fine works is that no teacher worth the salary would claim that, having 
read Macbeth beft>re, it need not be studied again in order to teach it well. 
We spend all our lives teading certain poems, novels^ and plays, fiy allowing 
students to go back to works for rereading and reconsideration, we not only 
help them tobrtr^ those works fully into consciousness, but we also develop 
in them the habits that will permit them to study literature by themselves 
in the way that it deserves to be studied. 

Returning to shorter works is natural and easy. The teacher who 
understands students will know that reconsidering a lytic or shott story will 
be profirable. Rereadir^g longer works ts more troublesome. If we give to 
them in the first encounter the careful attention which they merit, we shall 
not be likely in the same year to want to come back to them again for a 
vital teading. Yet many lor^ wotks can be fruitfully reread over a person's 
secondary and college years, and each reading can draw from earlier ones and 
surpass them. Wald€n,Hu€kkbeny Vinn,zt\d Arthurian romance all speak to 
every level of maturity, and students who read these works in junior high 
school, in high school, and again in college have done no more than begin 
an acquaintance which can profitably go on for a lifetime. Although a 
thorough rereadingindassof a large number of long wotks is hardly feasible, 
those wotks need not be totally ignored after they have been taught. Simply 
giving continuity to the reading of literary works is a kind of spiraling. 
If an English class has read a selection of Shakespeare's sonnets and rhen 
goes on to read Milton s "On His Blindness," surely the teacher oi^ht tcask 
the students if they notice differences of form in the two writers' work. 
Such a question can be enough to keep Shakespeare fresh in the students' 
minds. 

Up to this point we have dealt with the teaching of works, and we have 
ignoted the mattet of teaching about works. There is a difference. When we 
ask students to find 2 word that most aocutately describes the feeling^tone 
of Pope's Essay on Man we ate teaching the work; when we tetl them that 
this poem is neoclassical we are teaching uhQut the work. If we help students 
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find two lines in a passa^ from this poem that have different patterns of 
srre$5> we are teaching the work; jf we lecture on the heroic couplet, we are 
leaching aboMt the work. Teaching the work increases the students' con* 
sciousness of the pankubrpkceofltretatutetheyate reading; teaching ^A^^itr 
the work imparts general literary or historical information which maybe true 
and which may telate to the work but which does not cause that work ro be 
the distinctive objea thar tr is. Literary artists have a large resource of public 
informarion, belief, and praaice which they use when they compose their 
works, but major artists will take mattrial from this general^ shared fund 
and then put ir together in a way that is distinctive of jusr thar partfcutar 
thing that they mal^ when they write one work or another. 

How much teaching about works do students i^eed in order to read Ittera- 
tute as weD as they can? The answer to thisquestion is complex, and it must 
vary bom one situation to another aaordjng to the nuny different com* 
binations thar ate possible of students, teachcts, and works. A seventh grade 
class reading in The Song of Roland Oliver's cdorfut descriprion of the 
advancing Saracen army does nor need much lecturing on medieval history 
or metrical romance, but a graduate seminar on the same poem can use all 
that infornution and more. Even though the specific amounr of informatton 
which ought to be given will change, one principle remains constant. 'Diat 
ptinciple is that, barring pedants and dilettantes, readers value the works 
more than they value informarion abour the worlcs. As a consequenoCt 
thoughtful teachers will confine themselves just to that ancilb ty infotmatton 
which fhey think will lig^t up the works for rhtir students. Furthermoret 
they wfll not subordinate the reading of a library work to the study of 
psychiatry or the inculcation of a Marxisr (or other) view of hisrory or the 
ntemorization of figures of speech. 

As was shown in Chapter III, all kinds of informarion can now and again 
help us to read works well. The teacher who temen^rs that this informarion 
is only for use in illuminating works will ^ve a rule of thumb to serve 
as a guide in deciding how much of ir to teach in any particular situation. 
All teachers need to remind themselves now and then that they are subjecr 
ro intelleaual vanity. Thus, we may get into a habir of thinking thar no 
one can possibly tead literature who is ignorant of similes and quatrains, bur 
we shall be less exigent about prosopopoeia and prolepsis if we happen nor 
to be bmiliar with those terms ourselves.^ 
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6 Teaching the Lyric: 
Keats s 'To Autumn" 



To Amumn 

Season of mbu and mellow fruitfuJncssI 

Close bosom^frieod of the maturii^ sun; 
Gmsptrii^ wich him how to bad and bless 

With ffuit the vines th«t louod the thttch^v^s run; 
To ber^ with apples the moss*d cotta0e*tcec$. 

Aod fill all fruit with ripeness to the core: 

To Swell the gourd, aod plump the haxtl shelb 

Wi'ch a swctt kernel; to set budding more, 
Aod still more, later flowers for the bets. 
Until they rhink warm days will never cease. 

For Summer has o>r-brimm'd thetr dammy cells. 

Who hath not sc«n thee oft amid thy store? 

SometioKS whoever sc^ks abroad may flod 
Thee stttifig careless on a granaiy floor, 

Tliy hair soft*fiftcd by the wirmowing wiod. 
Or on a ha]f*reap*d furrow sound askep. 

Drowsed with the fume of pop|^» while thy hook 
Spares the next Swath and all its twitted flowers; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 

Steady thy laden head across a brook: 

Or by a cider*press» with parient bok, 

lliou watchest the last ooaings hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Sprii^? Ay* where are they? 

Think not of them* thou hast thy musk too,— 
While barred ck)uds bloom the sc^t^yir^ day. 

And touch the stubble ^plains with rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 

Among the river salbws, borne aloft 

Or sinkii^ as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown Unibs bud bleat ^om hilty bourn; 

Hed^e-crkkets sing: and now with treble soft 

The red bieast whistles from a garden-croft; 
An<* ^theting swalbwi twicier in the skies. 
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Ideas iml Images 

The extnordcnary richness of *To Autumn invites imaginative speculation, 
and just to keepourbeattngs ftquttes that we hotdot: to those characterUttcs 
of the poem whtch^ though obviousi are also fairly cerui'n. One pbin 
charaocristk cs the principle of of^gantzation, which U an ordering ol the 
deuili according to both the progress of the season and the progress o! the 
day> Thus the season in the poem advances, from the ripening jn the first 
stanxa, ro the harvesting in the second, and to the late autumn migration 
in the third. In addition^ the poem follows the course of the day^ from the 
morning mists of the first stanza on to the images of drowsy rebxation 
suggestir^ midday heat in the second * tanza, and finally to the sunset and 
the swarming evening gnats of the last. 

Another evidenr chatacteristic is the working of two different impulses. 
One of these impulses, the note of abundant generationi is prominent in 
the first stanza with its myriad fruity fkiwers, and bees. The other impulse, 
the suggestion of decay artd death, informs the bst stanza, where it appears 
in the "soft-dying day," in the 'wailful choir ' of nrwurntng gnats, in the 
akkets (which Keats thot^t replaced in winter the summer's grass* 
hopperV aftd in the robins artd swallows gathering for the annual migration. 
These two impulses, one at either end of the poem, appear to be linked 
iQ each other in the second stanza by the harvesting, a conventional syn>bol 
of abundance and of death. 

A bst certain point is that, for the form of this poem, Keats went back 
iQ the pattern of ode which he devised in the spring of 1819. 'To Autumn" 
has the same tightly complex stanzaic consmiction. the same inherent 
ambivalence, artd the same elaborate developntent ofa presiding image as the 
earlier odes. The overall effea which these means generate is the feeling 
of opulence and densityt an effect that is perhaps even stronger here than 
it is in the earlier wodcs. 

At first glance one would say that the presiding image of this poem is 
an aurumn day, but that is only an approximate idendffcation. The images 
derive not only from the day and the season, bur they also originate tn a 
personification which suffuses the poem. We can distinguish the presiding 
image more precisely by examining the first four lines. 

Season of mists and mellow fruttfulnessf 

Oo$c bo5om-ff lend of the macudng sun; 
Conspiring with him bow co load and bless 

With iiuxt the vines that round tbe tha<cb-eaves run. 

The archetype of that image, which lay deep in Keats's mtftd, is sexual artd 
familial love>^ (fere the image expaitds to vast dimensions. The lines concern 
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cosmic love-making, with the feminine autumnal earth the "close bosom* 
friend" of the masculine "maturing sun," which In the fall bcgjns to hover 
dose to the earth and seems to lie upon tr.^ Thetr loving intercourse produces 
the rich fruitfulness which the first stanza details: apples, gourds, haxel nuts, 
flowers, be^, honey. Thetr mutual love extends to their offsprit^, whom 
they *'conspire"^ to make abound and flourish. These products of the eatth 
and sun live in the warm, comfortable glow of the cosmic love that sustains 
them. 

The second stanza, filled with scenes of harvesting, shows only the 
maternal figure, who serenely broods over her teeming produce. In the third 
stanza^ however, which describes rhe late autumn decline of nature, the two 
figures of masculine sun and fcninine earth come together once again. The 
splendid lines that celebrate their union are euphonious, picturesque, and 
suggestive: 

While Uritd clouds bloom the soft-dyJog day. 
And touch the stubble 'plains with rosy hue; 

The warm light of the setting sun, reflected from the cirrus clouds onto the 
autumnal earth, fondles it and their dying offspring in a loving embrace 
which now encompasses the death of things as earlier it had their germina- 
tion. The musk of autumn is a requiem, not a dirge; it is a meek and 
confident surrender to love 

j. M. Murry was right, 1 think, in saying that the meaning of "To Autumn" 
is expressed in Shakespeare s phrase "ripeness is all";^ at least that inter- 
pretation is as nearly true to Keats s poem as a single assertion can be to an 
intricate whole work. Perhaps some further exploration will ."Suggest those 
qualifications and addirions that will make it truer still. The theme of cosmic 
benevolence is the main subject of this poem, and the image of that 
benevolence, the intercourse of sun and earth, presides serenely and lovingly 
over the death of things as well as their birth. The theme of benevolence in 
the universe is primarily a philosophic conception here, and consequently the 
death impulse in "To Autumn" is not the Freudian '*death instina,** the 
movement toward destruaion, negation, and exttemeaggresstoa Instead, the 
death impulse in this poem is a conscious recognition diat we must all die, 
and beyond that, a sober intuition diat the infinite possibilities that we find 
within ourselves^ or imagine that we find, are nonetheless limited by earthly 
conditions of life. Keats dwelt upon this idea at some length in the Vale 
of Soul-Making letter to George and Georgiana. Here is a part of the 
relevant passage: 

took at the Poles and at the Sands of Africa, Whirlpools and volcanoes- 
Let mtn exterminate them and i will say that they may arrive ateatthly 
happiness— The potnt at which Akn may arrive is as far as the paralel 
[sic] state in tnan>ni4te nature and no further--For instance suppose a 
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to$c to h^ve sensation, it bJooms on a beautiftJ motning it enjoys 
jtseJf— but there comes a coJd wind, t hot sun— it cannot escape it, it 
i^innot destroy its annoyances— *tbey are as native to the world as itsdf: 
no morecanman be happy in spite, die «ot]d[l1y elements willptey upon 
his nature/ 

Then in the lettet Keats goes on to coosidet the question of how those 
"wotldly elements** can be used ptofitably, and his answet is that they are a 
school in passing thtough which mete intelligence is edticated into a 
self ^sufficient soul. 

Although **To Autumn*' does not follow the letterin asking what js the use 
of earthly limitations in a man's life, still itdoes follow it tn saying that those 
limitations are good and not evil. The poem suggests that behind the 
limitations, indeed within them, operates a complete system of sustaining 
love. The ethic of the poem, that ripeness is all, is grounded tn a meta* 
physics of a love Oiat moves the sun and the other stars. 

*'To Autumn*' is a major achievement in its own right, and ii is 
additbnally intetesting as the culmination of Keats*s artbtic development 
Considered in itself, **To Autumn" completely inie^graces the grand matter 
and the grand manner, a great subject with commensurate treatment. 
Considered as Keatss maturest poem, it happily reconciles two dif^erenr 
aspects ofhisgenius^his intense concern with ideas and his sensuous delight 
in physical things, In this respect, it strikes the reader as the mark towatd 
which Keats's artistic effort had been tending all along, the prototypical 
Keatstan poem. 

Keats himself consciously desired to unify his intetest in things wtth his 
interest in ideas, and the mannei in which he effects that unification here 
needs to be considered. He begins with things themselves— earth, sun, fruit, 
and flowets^not with Ideas of things. The reader of this poem feels nor 
that the eatth ztands for indulgence but tather that it // indulgent. For **To 
Autumn*' is neither an allegory nor an analogy; it is a perception, and its 
figures ate not emblems but true symbols, illustrations of a whole wide 
syf^tem which they themselves partly constitute. 

Thus the actions which the first stanza attributes to the sun and earth— 
tipening, enlatging, unfolding— are factual deeds as well as metaphorical 
expressions of cosmic solicitude. The figures of the second stanza gtow so 
naturally out of the real scene as to elude the artifice of personification. 
The flow of chaff in the wind becomes the bright hair of a calm, half ^reclining 
wonrtan, the etemaUmother, who emeiges repeatedly in the stanza through 
other heavily somnolent images. These data give us somethir^ seen, noi 
thoqgiii, the idea of an awful dignity in procreation. 

'To Autumn'* is ctowded with ptocess, with the vital on*goingness of all 
beinj*;. Process is not the subject, however; instead it is the note of exubetant 




reality which fills the poem and which is Keats's teal interest. In this ode, 
as in the wnrld, process signals reality, the energy of actual being. Just in 
this regard, *To Autumn'* differs significantly from the other great odes, 
**Psyche/* '^Nightingale/* and "GvtcUa Urn.** Each of the earlier poems 
ostentatiously sets aside an jrea in which no process occurs: the eternal 
gO<Mess safely abiding [n the mind, the changeless nightingale singing 
its immortal song in rhe "passing night/' the urn remaining through 
generations unscathed. The goddess, the nighungale, and the urn are 
changeless because tb^y are' not real, not actual beings* They are only 
ideas of things and not complete things themselves. 'To Autumn " on the 
other hand, fills ei-ery part of its world with actual being at^ leaves no space 
for incomplete reality. 

The effect of this difference in the metaphysics of *To Autumn" and the 
preceding odes Is that whereas the earlier poems equivocally exptess a 
tension between ideas and things, *'To Autumn * discovers a world of total 
reality. The earlier poems oppose ideas and things; "To Autumn** derives 
ideas from things. It shows all life as one vitiil existence and that existence 
as excellent and lovable. 

Teaching the Poem 

The Teacher's Preparation 

A fine bibliography of scholarship on Keats, fully treated as well as carefully 
annotated, is Qarence D. Thorpe *s chapter, now revised by David Perkins, in 
The English Romantic Poets: A Review of Research and Critictsm, ed. Frank 
Jordan, Jr., 3td ed. (New York: The Modern Language Association, 1972), 
pp. 379^48. A short, comprehensive, and beautifully written survey is 
Dougbis Bush's/oi&fi Keats: His U/e and Writings (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1966) in the Masters of World Literatute series. A longer and more 
detailed life, combined with sensitive critical commentary, is Walter Jackson 
BatesMff Keats (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press, 1963). If the teacher 
plans to include '*To Autumn" in a unit with other odes of KL'ats*s, two good 
-colleaions of essays can be found in G. S. Eraser, ed., John Keats: Odet 
(London: Macmillan, 1971) and in jack Stillinger, ed., Keats*s Odes: A 
Collection of Essays (Engjewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968). Fraser*s 
collection reprints Leonard Vag£t*s splendid essay on "To Autumn,** ''Keats 
and the Music' of Autumn'*; Stillinger*s essay summarizes it. Finally, an 
interesting ''alternative interpretation'" as she calls it is Annabel M. 
Patterson*!^ ** *How to load and . . , bend': Synt^ix and Interpretation {n Keats s 
To Autumn^ PMLi, 94 (March 1978), 449-457, in which she emphasizes 
the thfeatening, sinister motives in the poem* 
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Assignment 

Like Keats's mature wockgenerally^ *To Autumn*' has a surface simplicity 
masking pcofouna depths of complicated feeling. Tbetefore^ in or<ler to read 
the poem successfully, the student will need plenty of time and plenty of help^ 
and the help can begin right with the ass^nment. The study of "To Autumn" 
should begin with preliminaty readiness work; a full period can be profitably 
employed. The teacher may want to introduce the poem fay showing a picture 
or two of the countryside about Winchester whidi "To Autumn" describes, 
or fay reading the passage from Keatss letter to his friend j. H. ReynoMs 
in which he refers to the fine weA^sec's suggesting the poem to him.^ As 
part of the assignment the teacher should read the poem or else play a 
recording of it. (Neither of the two tecordings of it that I have heard is 
vety good.) The teacher should ask the students to note unfamiliar ex- 
pressions (such as clammy) during the reading so that they can be explained 
at once. In addition, the assignment period is the right time for the teacher 
to describe the threshing process in the second stanza which suggests the 
image of a young woman 

. . . silting careless on a granary floot. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind. 

In Keatss day^ as in ages past, the entire grain plants— Sfalks, heads, and 
all— were laid out on a barn floor and then beaten with heavy wood flails 
so as to dislodge the kernels from the rest. Tben^ in the process called 
winnowing^ the whole mass was put into a blanket and tossed up and down in 
the open air so thar the chaff— straw^ in our sense^would float off on Hie 
wind and the heavier grain kernels would fall back onto the blanket. As 
Keats watches the winnowing, the chaff comes to seem for him the bright 
golden hair of an earth goddess. Not all students can be expected to know 
how cider is made^ and so the teacher or^ better^ another student will need 
to explain Keats's allusion ro the cider-press. The assignment period wilt 
also give the teacher a chance to demonstrate unobtrusively an advantage of 
dictionaty study. The etymology of conspire aUows Keats^ who was a 
competent Latin student^ to suggest an added shade of meaning to the 
relations between the father/sun and the mother/eatth and between them 
and their offspring. 

Once the difficulties that might impede the students' response to the poem 
have been cleared out of the way^ they can be assigned to attempr reading 
the poem on their own. They should be urged ro visualize sharply; as o 
stimulus the teacher can tell them that the two lines 

While batred douds bloom rhc soft^ying day, 
And ioiu;h ihe stubble*pbins with rosy hue; 
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convey a clear enough pktute that :hey should be able to dtaw it^ and that 
the different drawings should look pretty much alike-^for imtancc that they 
shouid.show clouds of a particular kind which students have often scen» that 
?he sua is in a particular place» and that even the time of day is specified. The 
students need not ask themselves as they fead» "What does it mean?" Rather 
each ^oukl continually ask. "What do 1 see?" "What do 1 hear and touch?" 
*How doffcel?" 

Presenuulon 

To begin with, the teacher ought to resolve not to degrade the class into an 
oral qui^ session in ot^der to see if the students have "read the assignment" 
In an important sense» only a few of the students have succeeded in reading 
"To Autumn" y^tj the teacher has good reason to hope that others will be 
able to read it in class after they have received help. The point is that> after 
undergoing the best preparatc^ activities which the teadier can devise for 
them^the stucktnts are now ready to read, to engas^ seriously with the poem. 
The teacher needs to give alJ possible energy to help them. It is best to begin 
by reading the first four lines and then asking the students what they see. If 
the students' tespocises do not adequately bring out the main im^^es, then the 
teachet can read the lines again and ask what more is to be seen. Sonietinies 
the teacher may have to wait for replies; silence^ if it means that students 
are wotking through their innermost feelings about the poem and not just 
dawdling or dreaming, is a good thing. 

At this early stage the discussion should establish these main points: 
(1) The lines offer a landscape which is actually seen in two petspectwes; 
one view isveryfar-disrant^ distant enoi^ to allow us to see the curve of the 
earth and to detect the sun above the horizon; the other view is a c!o:.^-up 
which presents the wall and roof of a fatm house twined about with vines> 
(Thatch roofs are made of deeply piled dry reeds» as thick as two feet, and 
thus they arc natural nesting places for birds and vegetation.) (2) The sun 
and the earth are seen as great natural forces verging on personality; the sun 
is male and the eartli female^ and the two arc lovers. By asking whether 
they are old lovers or new lovers^ the teacher can g^ the students to 
appreciate the special quality in Keats's overall image— the blending of 
tenific. galaaic-sized energy with tenderness^ sustaining warmth^ and calm. 
(3) The image of a family — the whole cosmJc family— is completed by ^he 
vines and fruit, brought to life by the nourishing sun and earth. 

Onre the students have grasped the central image conveyed by the opening 
lities, they should be able to respond easily to the remainder of the stanza. 
The apples^ goutds, nuts, flowers, and bees complete the family; chey 
abundantly crown the vigor of a worjd-embracing affection. After the effect 
of this familial image sinks in, students should be teady for the question. 
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*'What do you feel?" Their answets will ptobably bedivetse in thej^tticulat 
wocds used, but tf the ceading has beer\ suaessfui thus far* they should all 
point in some way both to the feelings of ejcuberance and of comfort which 
the stanza embodies. The pedal note of the stanza is that special kind of 
luxutiance which combines creation with ease. 

The second stanza may not require such detailed attention as the first. 
It is a seties of easily assimilated variations on a theme of indolence. All 
of these images of hat vesting toil not, neither do they spin. The students may 
notice, or it may have to be pointed out to them, that Keats omits a salient 
aspect of harvesting: the tertibly hard wotk, cettainly the hardest that 
occurs all the year on the fatm. He gives us piaures of the traditional 
noonday nap and of the cidet*maker, hypnotized to sleep by the oozing drops 
of apple }uice. He even makes us recall that poppy seed, refined into opium, 
induces sleep. But he omits— deliberarely supptesses perhaps — the pictute 
of the tited thresher scratched by the grain husks cutting into his sweaty 
flesh, tht overworked hotses bleeding ftomfly bites^the exhausted field hand 
standing up once in a while, tike Ruth in the Nigbtiiigale Ode, to ease ^ 
strained back. Keats chooses to emphasize the main point — the^thering^in 
—and he wholly ignores the minor point— the wotk. Only in the very last 
words does a sinister note intrude, the reminder that time flows over us and 
that we are gettingo!d,getting ready, like the harvested frutt and grain, to die. 

When studenis look at the images tn the last stanza they should be able to 
understand that the arc of feeling in the poem completes itself here, and that 
the contentment in abundance in the first sranza, which modulates into 
indolence in the second^ in the last stanza ttansfotms itself into acquiescence 
in death. The images of death are profuse, and the students should have no 
trouble recognizing a number of them if the teacher follows the procedure 
of asking, '*What is thete to see?" "VC'hat is there to hear?'* *'How do those 
images make you feel?*" The students can catch the movement towatd death 
in such expressions as "soft^ytng day*' and **moum" an4 pethaps in the 
image of the gathering birds. If a student suggests that the bleating lambs 
ate now ready to be butchered, the idea shoukJ not be rejected; it is a 
possibility. The teacher may want to tnfotm the class about the significance 
of the cricket. 

The students need to attend catefully to theit feelings as they read this 
stanza. Probably they will use the word sad to describe their imptession. If 
so, the teachet can ask if the sadness is mote like the feeling that they would 
have at the death of a tespected old man who had enjoyed a full Jife^ or of a 
youngcf ^rson who had not had a chance to do all that he might have 
done. Or, mote simply, the teacher can list such -vords as the following, and 
ask which are more accurately descriptive: desf:ir, resistance, resignation, 
sorrow, ittdifjerence^ horrou outrage, nostalgia, disgust^ weariness. Finally^ 
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the teacher can point outthat In the image of the soft-dyir^day, which needs 
complete visualization, the original imptession of the family appears once 
again. 

Unless the students have more that they want to say, explication has now 
gone far enough. The aim is co make the poem accessible by analyzing it, 
not to pulverize it. In order to make a successful reading, what the students 
must do now 15 to feel deeply and intimately, and that is an inner process 
which beyond a certain point is more impeded than helpe<I by analysis. 

A full reading of "To Autumn" must pbce the poem in the conrext of the 
student's thought- and fceling-life. The teacher can help the student co make 
conneaions between the reading of "To Autumn" and other parts of his or 
her experience by asking <}uestions that elicit careful thought, questions that 
vety possibly can lead to writing or, perhaps, to an oral presentation* Such 
a qtiesoon is "Is To Autumn' a natute poem?" In a certain sense it is^ but in 
another sense it is not, and by trying to define the term "nature poem" and to 
classify *To Autumn" in that respea the student may arrive at aclear macro- 
awareness of the poem. A question that may illuminate the genre is "What 
causes the diffetence in how we feel about To Autumn* and about Robert 
Frost*s 'Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening*?*' If the student is asked to 
compare Keats*s images with James Whitcomb Riley*s in **When the Frost Is 
on the Pun'kin," it may le^d to the discovery of the effect of concentration 
and of what Keats called intensity. (Some students may honestly prefer Riley; 
nonetheless, they wilt have clarified their own ideas to themselves, which is 
the first step cowards getting better ideas.) From the art department the 
teacher can probably borrow some reproductions of landscapes. If so, these 
can be put up about the room and students can be asked which ones best 
convey the feelir^ of Keacs's ode. Keats appredated painting, and the period 
in which he lived was a heyday of Englisli landscapes in oils, watetcolors, 
and etchings. C6nscable*s work, which was contemporary with Keats^ to my 
mind almost catches the spirit of *To Autumn " but it is a little more liceral 
and photographic than Keats*s poem. Earlier painters whose work Keats 
knew are the Frenchmen Pugin (whose bndscapes seem too classically "hard'* 
anddecoraced to suit the poem) and Lorrain (who is closer in spirit although 
a little dry). Of later paincers, Monet strikes me as havir^ Keats s attraaion 
to sweetness, but he is somewhat coo soft and evanescent to match Keats. 
Turner has Keats*s energy and passion, and Ozanne conveys Keats*s 
immense weight and solemnity and his feelir^; for objects as substantial 
things in themselves. Van Gogh*s Cypresses is much coo cortured, but his 
Bridge at Aries and the delicate Souvenir de Mauvet showing an apple se 
in bloom, share with *To Autumn" a sense of the world as an embodiment of 
graciousness and joy. The teacher and the students can probably think of 
other landscapes that are apt for comparison or contrast with the ode. 
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Finally^ the ttachtr should ^ f^ady to lead on their way those students 
who want tnort l&ats. Good paperi>ack selections are numerous and cheap, 
and some students may be witling to buy copies if the teacher recommends 
other poems by Keats* 
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7 Teaching the Short Story: 
Gather's "Paul's Case" 



The Fineness of Gather's Art 

A stocy used to circulate about two Southern writers, both women, who 
encounteted each other at a cocktail party. Said one to the other, HRie trouble 
with you, my dear, is, you can't write/' There ate, indeed, writers, including 
some renowned ones, who "can't wrire*' in the sense of giving fluent, 
agreeable, and readily comprehensible expression to their ideas. Of the great 
American authors, Melville and Faulkner come to mind as examples, and 
sometimes Whitman is unnecessarily obscure and tucbid. Wtlla Cather 
belongs to the opposite class. She is the kind of artist who refuses to 
subordinate craft to inspiration* However flne her conception is, she refuses 
to make the thought or the incident justify itself; always it must be Gtied 
to an expression that not merely matches it bu^^j^^itlly embodies it. With her, 
as with her lifelong lireracy idols James, Flaubert, and Sarah Orne jewett, 
the inspiration of a work is justUfied only when it has been fulfilled by 
polished and perfected execution. The following paragraph, which appears 
toward the end of "foul's Case/' illustrates Other's technical virtuosity. Paul 
has resolved to commit suicide by thtowing himself under a railroad engine, 
and he watts by the tracks for it to ccme. ^ . 

The carnations in hts coat «ere droopir^ with the coM, he rK>ttced, 
their ltd glocy all over. It occurred to him ihat atl the flowers He had 
^eenin ihe glass cases th^^t first night must have gone the same way,tong 
before thl& It was only one splendid breath they had, in spite of their 
brave mockety at the winter outside the gUss^and it wasa lo&inggame in 
the end^It seemed, this revolt against the homilies by which the world is 
run. Paul took or)e of the blossoms carefully from his coat and scooped a 
tittle hole in the snow, where he coveted it up. Then he dozed a while, 
from his weak condition, seemir^y insensible to the cold. 

It was not for nothing that Wtlla Cather raught h^h school English for 
some yea*- . She knows all about the devices of grammar by which she can 
vividly imply mental conditions that cantiot be explicitly suted in thett full 
urgency, and she uses these devices with the finesse that results from total 
mastery. She wants to suggest the lassitude, the indifference to his own life, 
to which Paul has been reduced; therefore, to express his rhoughts at this 
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point she employs sentence shapes that ace inherently onose and languid. 
Thu$» to slow down the sentences to a listless, eddyir^ movement, she 
uses interrupting parenthetical expressions f*. , . he noticed, * * " . . it 
seemed, * . /">, a progressive vetb form rather than a simple indfcadve C were 
drooping*' for "drooped")^ expletive construaions in place of subjecr-verb 
statements C'it occurred to him that" for *"he thought that," "it was only one 
splendid breath they had'* for "they had only one splendid bceath'*),and loose 
sentences instead of periodic. (The last sentence, which like all but one in 
this paragraph is loose, might be made periodic and thus stroriger if it read: 
"Then, frc m his weak condition, seemingly insensible to the cold, he dozed a 
while.'*) Even ptinauation helps to retard the movement in rhis paragraph. 
The commas after u/ay in the second sentence and after had in the third are 
not required either by the gr-immar or by the meaning; their sole function 
is to make the passage still more lethargic and despondent. 

With one exception all the sentences in the paragraph contain one or 
more of these features. The exception is the sentence before the last: ■*Paul 
took one of the blossoms carefully from his coat and scooped a little hole 
in the snow, where he covered it up." In that instance, where Paul makes 
a small gesture of self-expression, the weakening grammatical attributes are 
absent* bur even that sentence wouU be more emphatic if the word 
*"cacefully*' were placed after "PauP* rather than after *"blossomst'* a degree of 
emphasis which Cither rejects* however, because it would give too heroic a 
quality to Pauls pathetic commiseration for the decaying flower and himself. 

In contrast to the weary* faded tone of this passage describing Paufs 
depression is the third paragraph in the story, dealing with the appeararKe 
which Paul must make before his teachers in high school in order to get 
his suspension lifted. 

When questioned by the Pcincipal as to why he was thcce Paul stated, 
[>ontely enough* that he warned to come back to schoo!. This was a lie, 
but Paul was quicc accustomed to lying; found It, indeed, indispen$abte 
for overcoming friction. His ceachers wete asked tostace their respective 
charges against him, which they did with such taacor and aggrievedaess 
as evinced that this was not a usual Case. Disorder and impettinence 
wetc amof\g the offenses named, yet each of his instructors fett chat it 
was scatcety ^Kisstbte to put into wotds che real cause of the tcouble^ 
which lay in a sott of hystertca*^ defiant manner of the boy's; and che 
contempt which they all knew tie felt for them, and which he seemingly 
made not the least effott toconcc^al 

And so rhe paragraph strides on» with crisps rather declamatory sentences 
thar reflect the teachers* excited indignation and Paurscold but apprehensive 
self-possession. Both sides in the dispute summon all their strength, and the 
paragraph narrates their tense combat with vigorous, decisive speed. 

Usually Gather directs tltis supple style of hers» so suited to expressing 
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the nuances of consciousness* to the study of someone who imagines an ideal 
of life and then struggles to realize that ideal. The main intefest in her 
fiction^ the pervasive interest indeed, is in characters who discover and then 
try to achieve the good life in the face of adversity. In a sense this interest 
of hers is the ethkral equivalent of her artistic preoccupation with making 
refractory material over into achieved form. Her heroes and heroines try to 
do much the same thing with their lives that Gather attempts to do with her 
stories about their lives — to make them perfect, not just in outline or 
intentbn b-'^ in thc^ total fulfillment as well. 

Illustrations of the characters' impulse toward imagining and then 
realizing the good life can by drawn from Gather's best -known fiction. The 
title character of My Arttortia isbotn into an impoverished immigrant family 
dominated by a whining mother and a meanly conniving brother, who works 
Antonia like a horse. She makes her way to a little Nebraska town whete 
she finds employment as a servant girl. There she is sutrounded by 
temptations to waste herself in the ttiviallties of flirtations and flashy clothes. 
Later, when a seducer cheats her with a false promise of matriag^, she is 
forced back to the bestial farm life from which she emerged. But throtighout 
those ttibubtions she manages to keep alive within herself an ideal of vwrthy 
family living, and at last she fulfills that ideal in becoming a beneficent 
wife and mother of a loving family. The same detetmination to fulfill an 
ideal of oneself is shown in Death Comes for the Archbishop. Archbishop 
Latour preserves within himself both the gifcof holiness and, what for Gather 
is near to holiness, the gift for civilization--even though he has to guard 
those gifts not only against the contaminations of delinqueni priests and a 
savage country* but also against the cynicism which could easily arise in a 
dertc put in his position. But he does preserve them through a long and 
atduous life, and he even makes them prevail; His great cathedral in Santa Fe 
is the testimony to his holiness; his grove of apricots, so hard to cultivate 
in the new country, is the lasting symbol of his civilization which achieved 
more noble tesults in his daily life. 

Gather herself sometimes becomes explicit about the determination that is 
required to holdfast to ideals and to inake them govern one*s life. Cectle, the 
motherless girl in Shadows on the Rock, looks around her as ihe begins to 
prepate dinner for her father and a guest. 

These coppers* big and liitle* these brooms and douis and brushes* 
were lools* aod wiih them one imde* noi shows or cabinet -wotki but 
life iiself. One imde a cliimtt- wiihin a clin^aie; one mode the days* — the 
complexion* ihe special flavour* ihe special happiness of each day as it 
passed; one made life.' 

The principal objc-ct of most of her characters is to "mnke life/* to find 
worthy purposes and then to achieve those purposes. Her villains* like 
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Antonta's brother, never discover purposes thar can elevate a life. Most of 
her heroes and heroines manage to find them and to make them work, but 
theie are some who tail. In her novella My AiorLd Bnemy^ the man and wife 
fail ^t last to make a good marriage, partly because the wife cannot allay 
anxieties about her unde and her childhood leligion which she lenounced. 
The young man Oaude in One of Ours fails because the luminous vision 
comes to him roo late in his short existence^ Anronia's gentle and sensitive 
father fails and kills himself because he cannor endure his son*s brutality 
and his wife's crudeness. 

The hero of ^'PauTs Case*' both succeeds and fails, or perhaps it would be 
truer to say thar his success, such as it is, is highly ambiguous. To mosr leaders 
the failure will probably be more obvious than rhe success. Paul dies; in fact, 
he never even has a plan to preserve himself, so that his flight to New York 
IS not an escape so much as tt is a simple running away. Furthermore, the 
ideal that motivates him is certainly much flawed. Paul is an esthete in the 
worst sense of rheiM^ord; it is the glitter, not the revelation, of art that attracts 
him. What he wants from beauty is merely the alluring sensations that relieve 
the dullness of his life. The scene of his ushering ar Carnegie Hall shows 
that he has no close interest in painting or in music as objeas of attention; 
rather he likes them because they stimulate fantasies in which he can drift. 
It is the same with the theater. Only the rarher sleazy xtocs and actresses 
interest him, not the plays. This flawed ideal of art in turn reflects a weakness 
—an underlying trJ viality—in Pauls character. He likes the shiny surfaces of 
things more than the substance of them. He scarcely notices the vocalist's 
sjngingi for instance, but he gloatingly studies her age, her posrible romantic 
relationship with the conductor, her carriage, the hotel levhere she stays. 
Instead of learning to he an actor himself, he makes up stories to relt 
his schoolmates about his affairs with the actresses. His triviality expresses 
itself in ugly ways: He frequently lies, and he sneaks. Even his meager, 
excessively sinuous appearacKe suggests slyness mixed with weakness. Intel- 
lectually, physically, morally, he has no gifts at all. No one in the story likes 
him; probably not even the reader likes him. 

But even though we do not like Paul, still we are on his sld^ in his battles 
against his father and his Cordelia Street social environment, and even 
against his teaihers. Wrong as he is, nevertheless he is much more nearly 
right than the people around hm, who, with bumper-sticker minds just large 
enough to contain the thinnest platitudes, cannot conceive why he should 
want to be any different from themselves. Pauls father points out for 
emulation a drab young man, settled down with a dull wife, who admiringly 
reveals that his boss still keeps regular office hours in his yacht on the 
Mediterranean and i>ends letters and instruaions to his office back in 
Pittsburgh. That is as close as Paulas Cordelia Street neighbors can get to 
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comanoe. Theit neartst approach to gaiety is to joke that the red glass 
pitchet with blue enamel fotget*me-nots, out of which Paul's sisters serve 
lemonade* must contain some more potent beverage. Paul cannot beat these 
sutcoundings: the gossipy neighbors with notliing realty to talk about, the 
sanctimonious mimstct, his fathet standing at the top of the staits late at' 
night with his haity legs protruding ftom his nightshitt (one temembers 
how disgusted Holden Caulfietd was at the sight of his sick old.teachers thin 
legs). These people are not humdrum and ugly because they have to be; they 
aaually ptcfer the kind 6t life they have made fot themselves. They 
voluntatily choose it, take ptide in it. They illustrate Atistotle's despondent 
renurk that some men are botn slaves. 

And so when Paul opposes these people and hoodwinks them by stealing 
tnoney and spending tt (wasting it, they would say tn Cordelia Street) lo 
create btJefly for h'Tiself ^ world of fine, bright things, our sympathies ure 
with Paul, not with Cordelia Street. In some way we admire the courage 
that is implicit in his fight for happiness, and we know also that in his 
fight there is some wisdom, however clouded, some vision of a better kind of 
life than the oiw he has. Cordelia Street feels sotcy for Paul: His father pays 
back the stolen money, the minbter intends to reclaim "the poot motherless 
boy." Cordelia Street could bettet spare its pity for itself. 

Seen tn this way, "PaulTCase" ts deeply itonical. On the one hand it 
presents a thoroughly unprepossessing charaaer, one whom we simply 
dislike but who nevertheless bys a claim to our sympathy. On the othet 
hand, it gives us a communtty^hard-wotktng. eatoest, decent— which we 
come to despise. Here Cather found a stocy that expresses a complex and 
profound teading of life, a vivid intuition of the mixture of good and bad in 
petsons and societies. Which ptedominates tn Paul, the good or the bad? 
Which in Cord^'lia Street? Ordinarily we imagine that we can answer such 
questions, but Other's stocy poses them in a way that teases us out of 
thotight. Wc become less confident in our judgments, but, gu-ded by the 
clinically accurate yet softly elegiac prose of the fin.tl patagraphs, we learn 
that ?ven the unlovely are to be loved, that, as the German mystic Novalis 
said, we touch heaven when we put our hands on a human. 

Teaching the Stocy 

The Teacher's Preparation 

Although the amount of scholarly writing on Willa Cather hardly accords 
with her achievement, the qualicy of tt is high. Much good criticism of Cather 
is brought together in an anthology called U/iAb Cather and Her Critict, 
ed. James Schroetet (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cotnell Univetsity Press, l967). In that 
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book the essays of T. K. Whipple, 0. K. Brown, AJfred K32in, and Leon Edcl 
should help the teacher to arrive at a solidly based appreciation of Gather's 
attainment. Three cntics in Schroetefs collectb^ express basically the same 
reservation about Gather; Granville Hicks* Lionel Trilling, and John H. 
Randall, 111, all think that Cither had a u'eakness for smothering hard moral 
problems with fantas)*, Although this view hardly applies to ^'Paul's Gase,'*it 
may relate to such popular novels as AO^ Antonia and Deat/> Comes for the 
Archbishop, and the teacher may want toconsider it if t1>05e rk)velsare to be 
intro<luced to the class. 

All the book*length studies of Gather are interesting and valuaUe* but 
there are two very shott ones which the teacher will find especially useful: 
Da«d Daiches, \X^ilU Other: A Crithul httroduction (Ithaca, N.Y.: Comdl 
Uni\'crsity Press, l'^5!, and reprinted in pape'back by Collier Books, \%2)\ 
jnd Dorothy Van lent, WilU Cdther^ University of Minnesota Pamphlets 
on American Wri* No. 7 (Minneapolis: UnU'ersity of Minnesota Press, 
1964). L>aichcss - ok ts a magisterial work-by«work commentary. Van 
Ghent's an evocati\t ^rcher>'pal study. Both are elegantly expressed. 

Assi^ftmem 

Although Paul's Gase*' is probably too long to be read in class in its entirety, 
the students can be introduced to it in a way that is easier for them than 
an assigned out-of -class reading with no preparation. One help the teacher 
can gi\'e is to precede the assignment by reading portions of the story in class 
or by getting students to read. (They will read better arkJ also learn more 
from the experience if they arc given a chance to prepare their scctbns 
beforehand) A first approach in dass might be to summarize, with readings, 
the part of the stoty that comes before Paul's flight to New York, and 
then to ask the students what sort of continuation they think Gather willgive. 
That question and the d*. :ussk)n of it may help to sustain the students' 
private reading. 



Differenr srudents can be assigned particular paragraphs for dose reading 
which they u'ill present to the class. These questions will guide the reading: 
"Exactly wlut do you see and fee' as you read the paragraph?" *"Afrer you 
have lead ir a number of rimes, does >'our response change i'l any M-^ay?" *"As 
you become more familiar wirh rhe paragraph, do you find yourself adding 
anr details of your own roGarlier's presenrarion?'* "if you do add stjch details, 
how do you decide rhar rhey are r^ghr or wrong?'* 

Srtidenrs may need projecrs rhitr will help rhem ro undersrand Paul's 
dcsgusr wirh his life. In assigning and supervising rhese projeas rhe teacher 
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will havetobetaafulsoasto keep the students' tnceresto&ntered on Paul and 
nor diverted unduly inro extraneous social and political docctines. A simple 
ptoject can be arranged which should make students setisitive to diffetences 
in life-Styles: Have a few students get togethet and compile lists of the 
most outstanding characteristics that would especially appeal to Paul when he 
visited a fashionable residential section, an elegant hotel, and an expensive 
department srote; then the students can considet an otdinacy neighbothood 
like Paul's and decide whatdetailsm his own envitonment must have aroused 
his repugnatKe, The repotc on this ptoject can lead to a numbet of ins^hts 
that reveal Paul'sspecial deficiency and also hispatticular supetiotity ro those 
atound him. Some students may tecogqize Pauls weakness— his inotdlnate 
fasttdiousfiess—and they may suggest rhat notmal, adjusted people do not 
considet modesr living citcumstances to be inhetently disagteeabte. But othet 
students may notice the tedeeming featute in Paul's ctiticism of his 
neighbots, his perception that out cultui^ is often much ugliet than it needs 
to be* Not penury but a cottupt ^aste accounts fot much of the ugliness that 
suttounds us, and certainly it is not lack of motiey that makes our shopping 
plazas gatjsh a nd out public buildings btutal. The conclusion seems to be that 
Paul is tight jn his condemnations but wtong in his approvals. Although his 
hypetsensmvity allows him to see the faults of his oafish neighbots, it blinds 
him to his own defects, his pteference fot such rinsded prettiness as the 
hothouse flowers undet glass, his special regatd fot pteientious living. 

Classroom Presentation 

The repotts o^ the projects can be wotked into the classroom presentation 
whenevet they are most apptoptiate. An activity that ought to get class 
discussion statted along the tight ttack is fot the teachet to show some 
photographs of adolescent boys (these might be displayed on a bulletin 
boatd) and then to ask how well the piaures fit the students' images of 
Paul, The resulting discussion, which will certainly go beyond the physical, 
will help students to atticulate theit imptessions of Paul's temperament and 
values, and as a result they will be able to compare theit vatiousconstitutings 
and thus to augment them ot othetwise modify them. Although the teachet 
will not want to enforce some unifotm opinion about Paul, it is likely that 
one g^netal vtew, with some ptivate reservations, will emetge, patticulatiy if 
the discussion is allowed co ptoceed fot as long a timeas the students in terest 
remains alive. 

Once the class has gone as fat as ir can in specifyit^g Pjuls charaaet, 
the question of evaluation will atise. Both the teachet's and the students 
estimates of Paul need ro be carefully and tentatively exptessed, with plenty 
of leeway left fot teadets to absorb new insights and to change theit minds, 
Ptobably readers will not agree at first, some considettng Paul to be a 
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conteirptible cheat, others seeing him as an oppressed and helpless victim, 
and stilt others as a kind of hero. The main otsject at this stage is to g^t all 
the estimates clearly stated so that, as the discussion continues, the students 
come to see that the different views of Paul are not necessarily incompatible 
with each other, and that Gather has accomplished the difficult feat of 
delineating a complex character who, though flawed, nevertheless engages the 
reader s sympathy. The teacher can greatly help this understanding toemerge 
fay giving the students information about potntof viewor,as it is sometimes 
called, narrative focus. In writing fiaion, authors can select among these 
points of view: There is the narrative focus of the omniscient author who 
knows everything that takes place in the story; there is the focus of the 
main<haracter, fitst-person natracor; the focus of the minor-figure, fkst- 
person narrator; and the focus of authorial narration confined to the 
facts as known fay some one character in the story. The fictional technique 
ofpointofview deeply affects the reader sundetstanding of acharaaer. For 
instance, had Gather cold this stocy from Pauls viewpoint, we might be more 
lenient in judging him than we are; if she had told the stoty from the father*s 
point of view, we might be less lenient But since she takes the omniscient 
authors point of view and decides to give us all the facts, but no cues as to 
the way we should feel about the facts, out artitude toward Paul is informed 
yet indecisive. 




8 Teaching the Novel: 
Twain s Huckleberry Finn 



HmkUherry Rnn: The Kierkegaardiao Dimension 

The most obvious thing to say about Huckleberry finn is that tt is a sequel 
to Tom Sawyer^ a set^uel that exploitscharacteis and situations not exhausted 
in the eailier novel. As with Tom's admired Dumas, MaHc Twains multi- 
faceted stories permit alternative treatments, and the Huck*Tom fiaion 
devdops along <)uite different lines in the two novels. But stilly the one novel 
is a sequel to the othet; fcom it derives its first impetus (the dis^very of 
treasure) and its main characters. In the earlier novels Twain's open and 
somewhat shifting point of view is appropttate to telling a humorous tale 
about a pteadolescent, all-American boy who is quaintly mischievous without 
ever being deliberately bad. But it cannot expose cleatly the shy fugitive who 
has no address and who fails to attend school, to wear decent dothes> or to 
ob^rve accepted conventions of his time and place. Huckleberry Finn 
completes the story of Huck and Tom by changing the narrative focus, setting 
tt in Huck's consciousness, and thus disclosing a deep and intricate personality 
that necessarily remains half-hidden amid the boyish exuberance of Tom 
Sawyer, 

Tom plays a much target cole in Huck*s part of the story than Huclcplays 
in Tom*s. tn the earlier novel ihe shadowy and furtive Huck is much less 
firmly realized than other minor figutes--simple, credulous Ben Rogers, for 
instance* or the rather sneaking Sid. In his own way Huck tepresents to the 
townspeople the dark forces that break out malevolently in the graveyard 
murder and in Injun joe*s terrible death. Respectable adults fear him and 
forbid their children his company, and since Huck himself keeps his distance 
from school and churchy respectable boys like Tom and Ben see him only on 
the sly. In Huckleberry Finn^ on the other hand> Tom Sawyer plays a large 
part. Not only does he appear prominently in the opening episodes as leader 
of the gang, but he dominates the last third of 'he novel with his bustling 
and romantic superintettdence of Jim*s escape. 

Whether that conclusion seems effectual and organic will depend upon 
one*s intetpretatton of the novel arnl one s assessment of its relation to the 
earli'et book. We may be able to see a kind of n'ghtness in the conclusion 
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of Huckleberry Finn it wc cecall that che novel is a sequel, a sequel not so 
much toanacuonas coa sKuacion^boys* reladons wicheach ocher and with 
the tacgcr world* In Tom Saw^-erTv^^ia had treated one side ofboyhood— its 
hearcy chirsc for exdcemenc, ic5 confidenc seacch for pleasure, and ics 
uncalcuiacjtig and joyous e^cism. In Hucklehsrty Finn he examines anothec 
side— che tentative reaching toward companionship, che soccing out of 
responsibilicies, and the troubled tnvescigation of oneself and one*s sur- 
roundings, Huck can have very lictle place in Tom Sawyer, for che mosc 
distinctive features of his pecsonality concradict che winningly cheerful 
acmosphece of chat novel. Buc che situacion in Huckleberry Finn is noc quice 
the same. When we see Tom ac dose range in the concluding episode and 
concrasc him with Huck, Huck not only gcows in our estimation, buc certain 
aspects of hischacacteraod moral achievement become dearec. 

Tom Sawyer shouM noc be dispraised in order co elevace Huck, for the 
difference in cheir characcers is more a matcerof kind chan degcee.Tom is at 
an egocentric stage of development, and he gives signs chac, like mosc of us, 
he will never encicely outgcow it. When he, Huck, and Ben Rogers cun away 
from Sc. Petersburg tojackson*s Island, Tom's motive is cetaliation for Betsy 
lliaccher*s rebuff; and when he sneaks back home ac night, alchougli he is 
wrung to kiss his suffering Aunc Folly in her bcoken sleep, scill he does noc 
leave the note chac would have teassuced her. Afcer his spectacular entrance 
ac his own funeral, he has chis rebuke from Aunc Polly (Chaptec XVIIJ): 
** 'Well, I don*c say it wasn*t a fine joke, Tom, to keep everybody suffecing 
*mosc a week so you boys had a good rime, buc ic is a picy you couM be so 
hard-heacced as co let me suffec so.' " Out of ignorance Aunc Polly is a li'ctle 
too severe. Tom had ceally incended to puc che noceby hec bed, buc ac the 
last momenc he decided noc co in ordec to create a more sensational 
teappearance ac his funeral. All his impulses go in ihe right direction, but 
nonetheless he ulcimacely subocdinates anothec's welUbeir^ co a coup 
de theatre. 

'*Uya quelque chose dans let malheursde not amis que nous nedeplait 
pas.** For most of us chac is cnie. Tom can enjoy his aunc*s suffering in a 
way, and even che gencte Becsy, for a while, delights in che prospecc of 
Tom*s being flogged. Buc Huck gains no pleasuce fcom the misfoctunes of 
his fciends. Jusc once he seems to, and chat one occasion reveals much about 
his characcen It is the time when, aftec being separated from Jim by the fog 
(Chapter XV, Huckleberry Finn)^ he ccicks him I'nco thinking that che 
incidenc had only been a dream, noc a faa. Afcec much elabocacion of che 
supposed dream and chen undetscanding chat he has been mocked, Jim 
angrily and eloquently complains chat his sorrow has been used to ridicule 
him. Huck, hurc in his curn, nucses his pcide only for a few moments before 
seeing his fault and makinga frank apology. His tenderness extends even co 
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the Duke and Dauphin, for he knows thar they have abused htm and are only 
"dead beats*' and '*rapscaUjons«" but still he tries to warn them of their danget 
and feels *'jusr sick" when he fees them rarrcd and featheted. 

If there is any peculiarity in this difference berwecn Tom and Huck, then it 
is on Huck*s side, nor Tom's. Huck, after all, is the ourcast; and his gtave 
concern for orbers* welfare and his sense of responsibility are exrreme by 
almosr any srandard. The mob diar tries go lynch G>lonel Sherburn, as a 
variation on irs more ordinary pleasures of setting fiie to cats and tying cans 
to dogs* tailst represenrs the startstical mean of compassion in HuckUbeny 
Fin% and few charaaers if any — perhaps noreven Mary jane Wilks— ^possess 
Huck^s deltcare awareness of others' chances for happiness or his conviction 
thar he musr maximize those chances. 

Tom and Huck also differ jn their social affiniries. Aside from his boy 
companions, Tom feels nK>stcomforrable with Becky, Maty, Aunt Polly, and 
Aunr Sally— conventional middle<la$s females who, without much character 
of rhdr own, enthusiasrically admire boyish ebullience. But Huck, who usually 
responds blankly ro such people,' narurally and easily assocjares wirh those 
who sink below the social average, and also, rarher surprisingly in the light 
of his own origins, those, who rise h^ above it. Ir is not easy to imagine 
the obsttepeious and b'ghr-minded Tom fitring as contentedly inro the 
Grangerfotd household as Huck does. Huck is nor ironical when be says aftet 
rhe lynch mob ran away from G>k)nel Sherburn, he himself could have stayed 
had be wanted to. In fact> hecouM have srayed, for he and Sherburn have 
something in common that distinguishes rhem from the others: They are rhe 
only ones who stand apart from rhe mob and feel their own idenrity as 
separate persons. They are* in their different ways, both atistocrats. 

They are not aristocrars of the same kind, of course. Shetburn, to use 
Huck's terms, is '*qualiry," "has blood," and Huck conspicuously bcks these 
attributes. Nonetheless, the special nobiliry of Huck's character assimilates 
him more closely to the Sherburns andCrangerfords than to such middle- 
class people as the Wilkses and the Phelpses. Sherburn is placed above rhe 
mob by virtue of moral and intellectual refinement; Huck's nobility stems 
from his derermined pursuit of a goal that arries him beyond ordinary 
social affiliations and eventually outside the physical boundaries of the novel 
altogerher. Huck's final move to the Indian Tettitory, like Abrahams 
pilgrimage to Mounr Moriah in Soren Kierkegaard's accounr, expresses a 
unique spitirua] adjustmenr which replaces rhe norms of social intercourse 
with a rranscendenr and terrifyin^ly immediare acquaintance with super- 
natural force. Kierkegaard rook Abraham as die type of the "kiught of fairh,'* 
and rhe outlines of Huck's experience are close enough ro Abraham's ro 
suggest thar he roo belongs to rhis order of artsrocracy, not of blood 
but of spitit.^ 
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Movement Toward faith 

Kierkegaard distinguishes his spititual Icntghts from ordinaiy men by their 
being liftt<! above a mediaied lelarjon to the uiuversal (which is the realm of 
ethics), to £ particular and immediate relation to the absolute (which is the 
tealm of metaphysics and religion). This conception, which ts crucial to hts 
thought, he expresses several times, but the following passage is perhaps 
the cleatest statement (p. 80): 

The paradox of f>fth is this, that the individual is higher than the 
universal, that the mdividuaUtotecalladogmaticdistitKUon now rather 
seldom heard) detcrinines his Velatton to the universal by his relation 
to the absolurc, not his relation to the absolute by his relation to the 
universal. The paradox can also be expressed by saying that there is an 
absolurc duty toward Cod; for in this relationship of duty the individual 
as an individual stands related absolutely to the absolute. 

The detnands which the absolute makes upon the. rare person who is ftt 
to sustain its imperatives may not be the same as the ethical norins of 
universal social expertciwe, and so it is, in the case of Abraham, thar (p. 4 1) 
"the ethical expression of what Abraham did is, that he would murder Isaac: 

the religious expression is, that he would sacrifice Isaac " One who mtjst 

eiKiure sucK^a conflict between received values and directly intuited com- 
mands undergoes a terrific spinnial transformarion which Kierkegaard calls 
dread, and so Kierkegaard concludes this sentence about Abraham's willing* 
ness to kill Isaac by remarking, "But precisely in this contradiction consists 
the dread which can well make a man sleepless, and yet Abraham is not 
what he is without this dtead." 

The flrft step which the knight of faith rakes toward his ultimate 
spiritual cottdition is a resignation amounting to positive acceptance. Rcsig* 
nation is an act in which the knight, in one intense inoment, accedes to 
sonte terrible re<]uirement and rhus concentrates for himself the whole 
spiritualsigntficanccof his life. Kierkegaard emphasizes the holistic characrer 
of this experience, the epitomizing, in one capital and symbolic moment, of 
all that die knighr is spiritually. Thus he rcmarics <pp. 55-54): 

Sof for the first thing, the knight will have power to cotioentrate 
the whole content of life and the whote signifiance of reality in one 
sirigle wish. If a man la<ks this concentration^ if hts soul from the 
beginning isdispersedtn the tnultifarious, henevercomestothepointof 
making the rrwvement, he will deal shrewdly In life like the capitalists 
who Invest their rrwtiey in all sorts of securities, so as to gain on the 
one what they lose on the other<-in short, he is nota kn^ht. In the next 
place (he knight will have the power co cofKencrare the whole result of 
the operations of thought in one act of consciousness. If he lacks this 
tnrensiry, if his soul from the beginfling is dispersed in the muUtfatiouS, 
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he will noc get dme to make the movenwnts, he will be consuntly 
ninninjcmnds in ItiCf never enter intoetetntty, foteven at the jmtant 
when tw IS closest to it he will stkMen^ remembet that he Has fot^tcen 
sQflaethjn^ fot which he must go back. 

Once made, this act of ces^nation tndetibly matks the soul^ and out of the 
dtead >n this tettJble fnoment evolves a calm (p. 56): "In the infinite cesi'g- 
nation there is peace and icst * * But even though total lesignation to the 
absolutes decree, with its separation |tom the comfbtts of conventional 
wisdom and expetience^ is a rematkable and distinaive act^ still it is 
supplemented tn cases ol highest spititual development by one futthet 
movement of the soul. When discussing this furthet movement faith pcope t^ 
Kictkegaard almost always invokes the absurd The final movement of faith 
IS a settled conviction^ not just a velleity ot a fantasy that, in fact, all will be 
^llfthat the violation of received and intelligible notmshasan ultimate and 
infinite tightness. In the case of Abraham, about to pkinge the knife into 
Isaac, his faith was the absurd <eteainty, even accompanying the terrible 
pain of his act^ that he would not tealiy lose his son (p. 46): ^All that 
time [of the joutneyj he believed^he believed that God would not tequire 
Isaac of him, whereas he was willing nevettheless to sactifice him jf it was 
ie<)uiied. He believed by vitcue of the absurd; fot there coutd be no question 
of human calculation, and it was indeed the absurd that God who required 
it of him should the next i nsunt tecall the tequitement.^' 

Kietkegaatds outline of the knight of faith's ptogiess shows thiee main 
phases: (I) Theknightoinftonts the whote spitftual significance of his life in 
One dreadful moment. In that moment the absolute tcquires from him some 
shockingly painful capitulation to a demand which afftonts the moral 
decencies that he previously had ttusted (Abraham must kill Isaac) 
(2) Although agnized by his situation, the tcnightadcnowledges thesupetiot 
ttuth of this call, freely assents to the tequiiertwnt^ and thereby finds peace. 
(Abraham resigns himself to the command.) (3) Beyond this acceptance of 
the dieadful SKtifice, one mote aa temains. It is the conviction; in spite of 
all apparent conttadiction, that the tig^t order of things is preserved. (Even 
as he goes about the sactifice, Abraham believes that he wiU not lose Isaac.) 

H$ick*s Spififtal Development 

When Twain wrote Huckleberry Finr., his mind seems to have moved in a 
ditection parallel to Kietkcgaatd's, fot Huck's spititual development recapitu^ 
btes the* main stages of Abraham's. The equivalent fot Huck of Abtaham's 
test ovet Isaac occuts in Chaptet XXI; it is the ctisis of deckling whetlnet to 
send Miss Watson the lettet that would tetutn Jim to slavery. Afiet wtiting 
his lettet^ Huck tecalls the ttip down the tivet and remembers the touching 
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proofs of Jim's affection. At ;hat instant he glances ar the letter^ and he 
fccognizes the overriding symbolic signifjance to hin> of the decision rhar he 
nuisr now make. 

It was a dose place, t took it up and held it in my hand. 1 was a 
tremblings bt^ause I'd got ro decide* forever, betwixt rwo things* and 1 
knowed it. 1 studied it tot a minute* sort of holding my breath. . . . 

Then, like Abraham, he renounces conventional moraltty (returning Jim to 
his owner) and deliberately resigns himself go the command that appears , 
to him and all its spiritual consequences. 

. . . and then 1 says to myself: 

"All tight, then* I'll go to heir— and tore it upi It was awful thoughts, 
and awful words, but they was said. 

Then Huck takes the final step which makes him a knight of fatrh: He 
affirms rhe rightness of the spiritual state to which hh decision about Jim has 
brought him. In the next sentences, restricted ro the language that be know.<(. 
Huck speaks of himself as a perpetual delinquent But these senreiKes teally 
stress meekness, not rebellion; rhey proclaim Huck's firm attadiment to a 
nK>de of living whidi he recognizes to be rhe right one for him, however 
much the common view may contradict ir. Having successfully passed his 
crisis^he affirms his spiritual sanity and independence, his special telationro 
the absolute: 

And let them ^tiy said: and oevet thouj|;ht no mote about teforcning* I 
shoved the whole thing out of my head; and said 1 would take up 
wickedness again, which was in my line« bcin^g brung up to it, and the 
Qtbet watn't. 

Certain aspects of rhe novel takeon special significacKe when they are seen 
ftom the standpoint of Huck's spiritual artainment. The last episode contrasts 
Huck and Tom and the life-styles whidi rhey illustrate. Tom's soul» joyous 
and egocentric, is dispersed in the multifark)us exciremenrs of his esapade; 
Huck^concenrrated on a single dedication, moves in a straight line toward his 
own and Jim's freedom. Deeply cemented into rhe social strucrure, Tom 
acceprs withour quesrion the morals of his time and place. From the 
beginning he knows about Miss Watson's will, but he pterends toserJimfree» 
innocently yer btutally careless of the immotality of his praaical joke. 
Although Huck lies as much as Tom. he is incapable of such gross deceit 
Having fatth^ in the Kierkegaardian sense, that freeing Jim is ultimarely 
tighr, regardless of conv^nrional moral views, he acts wholeheartedly. In fact, 
Huck s faith is justified in much the same way as Abraham s, <or jusr as God 
at the last moment temtts the command to Abraham, so finally rt appeats 
that Jim's freedom has acquired social (fega!) status through Miss Watson's 
will. 
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Twain docs ni:^ use this implied contrast tu disparage Tom, who is a "good 
boy" in the cunvenvJonatand agreeable sense. Rather, the contrast works to 
show that Huck, who certainly is not a "jgood boy," is altogether a different 
and uncommon breed uf man* When Twain wrote Huckleberry Finn his 
sympathies were still wide,butalready he gave hints uf the direction his heart 
would gp as, in the later years, it darkened and hardened- 

A note of the knight of faith is inwardness, and a characteristic which 
HiKk shares with the other bona fide aristocrats of the novel— Sherburn, 
the Grar^rfords, and the Shepherdsons— is the ability to set himself apart 
from his environment, even to see himself as opposed to it* Huck and the 
social aristocrats are nor naive egoists like Tom, but they have a moce acute 
senseof their own identity than the other characters have. The Duke and the 
Dauphin, false aristocrats, closely link themselves to the world by making it 
their prey; the Wilkses, Phelpses, and Tom and his family weave intricate 
bonds of affeaion and good works between themselves and others; the 
Arkansas hillbillies never surmount a swinish congeniality with their im* 
medi;ite surroundings. But Huck and the other aristocrats refuse to sink into 
unreflecting dependence upon circumstances- 

Huck merely resembles the social aristocrats, however; essentially he 
differs from *bem almost as much as he does from Tom- His inwardness, 
which is spiritual rather than social, goes far beyond the other aristocrats' 
aloofness- This inwardness^ like Abraham's, is a special relation to the 
absolute, and since that rebtion is incommensurable with anyone else's 
experience, ir sets the knight of faith apart from his neighbors. Kierkegaard 
discusses this separation ia a lengthy chapter ("Problem 111: Was Abraham 
ethically defensible in keeping silent before Sarah, before Eleazar, before 
Isaac?")* and his point is that Abraham cannot cross the spiritual gap 
between himself and others simply beause the ordinary person cannot 
possibly understand his climaaic experiences. 

So the knight of faith retires from social intercourse in order to tjke up 
arwther communion, and Huck's last senteiKes are: "Bot 1 reckon 1 got to 
light out to the Territory bcfo:<* the rest,' because Aunt Sally she's going to 
adopt me and sivtlize me and i <^n't stand it. I been there before." Huck's 
voluntary withdrawal is nor alienation; rather it is obedience. Huck has rw 
grudge against civilization, but having "been there before/' he knows that it 
interferes with his own special call. He leaves socbl, even personal, relations 
therefore by choice and tt^ir from any senseof loneliness or rejection. Hocks 
rewardfor having passed a great spiritual crisis is thar he can rww confidently 
take what he has learned to want. 

Knights of faith are God's slaves but not men s. SirKe their onquestioaing 
fidelity in the one world totally liberates them in the other, they are prime 
mythic and epic material. They address the imagination by -perfectly repre- 
senting certain maximom idealsofbehavior because, being wbollyfiee really 
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to achieve those I'deab, they actually emtKxly them. Loner though he is, Huck 
comes to incatnate, before the iK>vel is finished, an ideal of civility which 
Lionel TtiUing calls community^ bur ^tch, without stretching terms, may 
also be called love. That Huck has learned to love becon>es apparent when his 
attitude toward aduics at the beginning of the novel is compared to his 
feelings about them later At the outset he is cheekily contemptuous of the 
Widow Douglas and Old Miss Watson, and his descriptions of their nunners 
and beliefs is frankly mocking. He softens nothing in the portrait he draws of 
hts degenerate Pap, and he does nor even trust Judge Thatcher enough to 
explain to him plainly that he wants him to obtain legal possession of 
Huck's share uf tt)e treasure money in order to safeguard it from Pap. He 
cheerfully cooper4tes with Tom to victimize Jim with low tricks that robhim 
of adult dignity and bring him down to the boys' own level 

But by the middle of the novel a change in thisdistrustful attitude toward 
adults has conte about. To be sute, Huck never becomes sentimental, and he 
sull finds many atound him to despise and suspect; mainly he lies, for 
instance, in order to protect himself from such human predators as the 
robbers in the Walter Scott and the men ^o hunt the river for escaped 
sbves to capture and return for reward money. So, although Huck's standards 
of decent conduct prevenr him from accepting the shiftless loungers in an 
Arkansas nver town or the lynch mob, still hecan seethtough the butting 
ineptitude of Uncle Silas to the essential sweetness and strength that lie 
beneath (Qiapter XXXVli): ''He was a mighty nice dd man. And always 
is^'^'AtnOie st nkingsign of Huck'schangcd attitude is his outright admiration 
fur G>lonel Grangerford and his handsome sons, and for the courageous 
G>lonel Sherburn, who stands of! an entire nwbu They become heroes to 
him, models forgallantry and spirit. He manages to adapt those atistocratic 
virtues to his own humble circumstances when he counteracts the machina- 
tions of the Duke and Dauphin so as to protect Maty Jane Wilks, another 
adult whom he honors. 

The experience that taught Huck the capacity to respect deserving adults 
rather than automatically despising them all is the life with Jim on the river 
As rttey float ak>ng, '1>orrowing" fruit and vegetables and an occasional 
chicken, fending off slave stealers and other crooks, delighting in the idyllic 
oonrentment of ftee conversation varied with a smoke and a swim, Huck 
gradually and insensibly beconws closely attached to Jim. Tbarattachment 
goes much farther with Huck than any relationship that he has entered 
before. It goes so far^ in fact, as to become a dependency relationship, a 
^'onditjon in which Huck's happiness depends upon Jim's approving h and 
his aaions. Huck first discovers bow much has has cook to ne<xl Jim's 
approval in the previously mentioned episode in Qiapter XV, when Jim 
tebukes Huck fur making a fool of him. Often before in the novel, Huck has 
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been cepri[n3n<)ed by an adult, but previously he has always withstood adult 
criticism— Pap% Old Miss Watson^s, and others*-*with smirking moclccty. 
With Jim, however, he acknowledges, |or the first time, that his happiness 
depends upon another being. "It was fifteen minutes before I could wotk 
myself up to go and humble myself to a nigger^but I done it, and I warn't 
ever sorty for it afterwards, rwither/' After that first occasion when he 
accepts rather thar\ resists a serious call to love and the duties that love 
entails, Hucksself^identificatioa and self*definition advance rapidly, for he 
can respond to others along an entirely rww dtmenston. His past experience 
protects him ftom being duped by the charlatans he meets, and his rwwly 
acqujted desire to get the approval of those he likes opens up to htm models 
for hb own development. So he is able to absorb into his own emerging 
character the aristocrars' self*sufficiency, Jim's delicacy of feeling, UiKle 
Silass long-suffering. Aunt Polly^s responsibility. 

Huckleberry Finn is both serious and cheerful It Is a novel about growing 
up which describes an unusually successful case of soul-making. Although it 
sees its subject in much the same way as Fear and Trembling, it complements 
that wotk by featuring the joyousness, contentment, and growth which 
Kietkegaard acknowledged 3s the knight's final lot, but which he mainly 
fgnoied in attending to the spititually appalling process by which the knight 
attains his ultimate communion. 

Teaching the Novel 
A Special Problem 

Huckleberry Finn has always been, for one reason or another, a dangerous 
book to teach. It is dangerous enough that some teachers suy away from ir 
altogether except to put it on their lists of recommended or supplementaty 
readings. But Huckleberry Finn is not in the samecatejoty with the licentious 
Miller s Tale, which Chaucer recommended the reader to set aside, if it 
offended him, and choose another For in American literature there b no 
other tale to choose thar has the status of this novel, and perhaps no other 
ule whatever that expresses so powerfully and wisely some of the mostbasic 
issues concerning freedom, human dignity, and personal responsibility. In 
addition, it is ot» of the most teachable of the great works; one does not so 
much teach it as merely give it to students. 

Nonetheless, in the present sodal condition, the book offers a spedal 
teaching problem that will be difficult in nearly all situations, but which will 
be insuperable in others, in which the teacher wiU have to forego this great 
rK>vel, however regretfully. The problem ts Twain's depiaion of an attitude of 
cofKlescension, which he himself did not shate, n)ward the black— an attitude 
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in which the black himself was caught up. The problem is illustrated at a 
simple level by use of rhe word fdgger, which appears fairly often. If that 
were all, then the difficulty could be overcome easily enough by the teacher's 
pointing out the fact that,histotically, words go uPand down in respectability 
and that in the penod covered in Huckl€h€rryPinn,nfgg€rA\Anotx\^^%^t\\y ^ 
express opprobrious 'Connotations among the people who used it: Jim himself 
says the word in referring to blacks. Unfortututely, howei'er^ there is more to 
it than that. The chief chtractcrs in tiie novel really do consider bbcks to be 
an inferior race, and the evidence goes beyond the ocasional use of a now 
offensive term. The kind and generous Aunt Sallv asks Huck if anyone was 
hurt inasteamboataccident (Chapter XXID.and when Huck replies" 'No*m. 
Killed a nigger.* "she says, " "Well, it s lucky; beause sometirnes people do get 
hurt.' '* In a moment of exasperation with Jim, Huck himself says, '*Youan't 
learn a nigget to argue." (Chapter XlV), and when he sees Jim suffering 
because of his separation from his wife and children, he wondetingly remarks 
(Chapter XXIII >, "and I do believe he cared just as much for his people as 
white folks does for ther'n* It don't seem natural, but I reckon it*s so.'* liven 
Jim seems to respect his own race less than he docs whites. If a man spoke 
French to him Jim would "'take en bust him over de head. Dat is, if he war n't 
white.*" (Chapter XIV). 

This racist bias which runs atl through the novel is one aspect of Tu-ain*s 
pervasive irony. Thus Aunt Sally, a thoroughly decent woman who treats her 
black slaves with the satne rough but kindly indulgence which she accords 
everyone in Iter family, is nonetheless incapable of the theoretical notion that 
the races ar^- humanly equal, and Huck himself can only account for Jim's 
merit by supposing that he is greatly superior to the average of blacks (as 
indeed he is, and lo whites too-^though that reflection docs not occur to 
Huck). The irony in Twain *s description of racial relations reaches its height 
of sinister complexity in the last chapters of the novel, the ones that recount 
the effort to free Jim. Huck, understandir^ only the surface of the episode, 
supposes that the "good** Tom Sawyer is actually bent on the crime of freeing 
(Or stealing) Jim, an act so vicious in Huck's mind that even he atiempts it 
fearfully. But what Huck does not know^and Tom does^is that Jim is 
alre;idy free, having been set free bj- Miss Watsons will, and thus thar Tom 
is doing no wrong except to practice upon others' credulity so as to enslave 
a free man. Then, when all the facts come out, Huck is relievcd^relieved 
because he understands at last that Tom was not a bad bo}- like himself, a 
""nigger srealer,*' after all! Irony indeed. 

If Aunt Sally and Tom and the rest were merely nineteenth century 
versions of Archie Bunker, no teaching problem would arise, for our students 
would understand easily enough the simple paradox of mildly venal people 
wHodo not see their surroundings accurately because ofprejudfce. ButTwain's 
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chacactets are not Archie Bunkers, and his novel does not deal in hatmless 
banalities. In its treatmenrof the raoe question, Huckleberry F$nn will almost 
oertainly offend some students; some particular aaion or statement of 
opinion, even though Twain himself despises it, will so outrage rhem that 
they will be unable to judge it dispassionately in its context and see ft for 
what it is, but instead will condemn the whole novel and its author for 
bigotry. A treatment of racial tension which takes account of many different 
facts and social environments and many points view is almost cercain to give 
offense to some, just because it is many-sided, for strongly committed people 
do not always welcome a complex and ironical discussion of a moral issue 
even when that discussion supports thetr own ptinciples. 

If a teachet knows that the students are tense about the issue of race, 
then it is better not to tty to teach them Huckleberry Finn. It is a question of 
readiness; students who cannot take a serious stand on a moral question and 
at the same time realize that this stand can be suppotted in more ways than 
one are not intellectually ready for this novel. Teachers should not judge 
students hatshly, for combining commitment with tolerance is never easy. 

In many cases, for instance in large city high schools where there is a 
mixed ethnic population and where racial relations are sttained, the teacher 
should probably not even consider this novel for classroom use. On the other 
hand, Huckleberry Finn is so great in itself and, batring the possible mis* 
undetstanding of Twain's attitude toward race, so well suited to students' 
capacities and needs, that a high school teacher will at least want to try 
to introduce it if there is a good chance for success. The attempt can best be 
made by straightforwardly desctibing the problem to the students and 
honestly leaving them to decide whethet or not to read the book. The teacher 
should mention Twain's use of the wocd nigger and explain that Twain's 
characters, not Twain himself, use it. It should be explained that even the 
normally civil chatactets in Huckleberry Finn were unable to conceive of 
blacks as equals with whites, and that Huck's own eventual transcendence of 
this attitude is incomplete and expressed in words that offend a modern 
reader of liberal views. The teacher should also explain why it is desirable to 
read the novel with them in spue of these disagreeable features. Finally, a few 
students can be asked to read the novel beforehand, or parts of it, for the 
rest of the class and give advice. Then the class should be ready to decide. If 
teachers use rhis same ptocedute with other potentially controversial wotks, 
they will be able to avoid selections that are unteachable in class because 
of a content that students cannot yet handle. 

If the teacher can successfully g^t through the painful duty of pteparing 
students for encountering the racial aspect of Huckleberry Finn, then 
everything else will be pure delight, lliere are many points of entry into 
this novel, and they all work. The following paragraphs suggest some 
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approaches, but every teacher who likes this novel will think of different 
ones.atKl still other ideas will quite possibly spring up in class, spontaneously 
offeted by students. 

The Teacher^s Preparatim 

The quantity of writing on Mark Twain is so ^reat that the nonspecialjst 
can only sample it. A collection of essays by various writers is Guy A. 
Cardwell, ed., Ditattshns of Mark Twain (Bosion; D. C Heath and 
Company, 1963); another h Henty Nash Smith, ed., Mark Twain: A 
Cotteaion of Cri$kd Essays <£nglewood Qtffs, N.Jj Prentice-Hall, 19<;3). 
Both books brtn^ tc^gether very ^ood writir^, and between the two books 
only one article is repeated. There aie two casebooks on Huckleberry Finn: 
Richard Lettis, Robert F. McDonnell, and William Morris, eds.. Muck Finn 
and Mis Critics (l^ewYovk: Macmillan Company, 1962) and Hamlin Hill and 
Walter Bbir, eds., Tfye An of Huckleberry Finn: TexS, Sources* Criticisms 
(San Francisco: Chandler Publishic^ Company, l962). These two publications 
^ive the text of the novel, a sampling of criticism of it, and lists of questions 
to focus reflection and writing. They ate useful to the teacher because 
ihey provide good criticism and also because they offer ideas for approaching 
the novel in class. An article not included in any of these collections but well 
worth looking up is Qeanth Brooks, "The Teaching of the Novel: 
Huckleberry Finn" in Essays on the Teaching of English: Reports of the 
Yale Conferences on the Teaching of English^ eds.^ ^ward j. Gotdon and 
Edward S. Noycs (New York: Appleton-Centuty-Crofts, 1960), pp. 203-215. 

Audiovisual Aids 

Out of the ample field of audiovisual material on Huckleberry Finn, the 
teacher should certainly not miss Hal Holbrookes splendid reccrdir^ called 
Mark Twain Tonight (Columbia Records, OL5440). This tecord is fine 
entertainment, but it is also vital, deeply sympathetic aiticism. Take^.for 
instance, the seaion in which Holbrook imitates Matk Twain, on the leaure 
circuit, reading from his own Huckleberry Finn, The delicate, subde shifts 
and dodges in the narrative point of view are made palpable for all as, in the 
prime of his own creative life, Holbrook imitates the aged Twain s repre- 
sentation of the thirteen -year-old Huck as he mimics his depraved Pap. The 
truths of Huckleberry Finn come to us strained and putified through layer 
uponbyerof prejudice, experience, judgment, reservation, and revision,and 
wc ourselves never know just where we stand as we watch Huck picking his 
way through the labyrinth toward self discovery. All thiscomplicarion in the 
discovery of truth, and in the truths themselves which are the objea of the 
search, Holbrook is able to make plain, not by analysis bur by immediate 
presentarioiL 
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The teacher will pcobaUy want to selea some visual aids which show the 
Mississippi River Valley in Hucks time— and tn our own time, since the 
immemorial as well as the fleeting quality of the river enters into Twain s 
theme* Students can certainly be recruited to do some of the work of seleaion 
and presentation* In their social science studies and in their caswil reading 
they can be on the look-out for appropriate illustrations^ and in addition 
some of the projects and activities which appear below should lead them into 
relevant material of different kinds. In his painting Huci Bnn and Nigger 
Jim^ Thomas Hart Benton finely evokes the warmth of thorough trust, and if 
the teacher can get a copy of it, the picture wiU make a central item for a 
bulletin board. Inddentally, a student who reads Huckleberry Bnn closely 
may be able to catch two small errors in detaQ which Benton makes: Jim 
shouU] have a ''haicy breasV and the steamboat in the background, which 
must be going upstream since a raft floats past it in the opposite direaion, 
should be hugging the river bank tathet than pushing up the middle. 

Oral Wort 

Oral work, for classes that are adept at it, is another entrance into 
HstcUeberry Finn. Many chapters are ideal for reading aloud both by the 
teacher and by the students, if they are ready for it and have been gjven such 
help as listening first to the teacher s or Holbrook s reading and have been 
told in advance that they will i^ad Impersonating Huck requires thoughtful 
consideration of his charaaer, for his speech combines cynicism with the 
special innocence of a boy who is both ignorant and intelligent, timid but on 
occasion brave, distrustful but generous. A number of the episodes can lead to 
role-playing and dramatization if the teacher and the class are equal to those 
procedures. Muck's rrying to imitate a girl (Qiapter XI), Huck sspyjtig on the 
robbers in the Waiter Scott (Giapcer XII), the Dauphins ''working" aoimp 
meeting (Chapter XX), the rehearsal by the Dul^ and Dauphin of a 
performance (Qiapter XXI), and Sherbums repulsing of the mob and 
Huck s visit to the circus (Chapter XXII) are only a few of the many incidents 
that allow dranuric treatment. Girls will find opporrunities for role-playing 
in Cobnei Granger fords spirited daughters (Chapters XVIt and XVIII) and 
in ludicrous Sister Hotchkiss (Chapter XLI). 



Projects which should illuminate this work are not hard to find Two or three 
students can discover what more is known about Hucklebccy Finn than rhe 
novel itself tells. One resource for this project, of course, is Tom Sawyer, a 
more simply constructed book which students can master without the 
teacher s help. Another resource is the long chapter describing Hucks 
adventure on a kimbcr raft, which Twain rejected from Huckieberry Bnn 
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but included in Ufe on the Mississippi In addition, something is known 
abouT the real-life model for Huck. Another project, for snidenrs with 
intetesTS iri hisrary or debate, can deal with the various attempts at 
suppression which the novel has undergone. Here ate some relevant 
questions: "Why has H$ickleberfy Finn been a *banned book" from time to 
time?" "What ideas in rhe novel conflict with commonly held views about 
moraliry, race relations, the wonh of the common man?" "When does Twain 
use a character to expound his own ideas; when does Twain himself disagree 
with his characters thoughts?** *'How can you tell that Twain agrees with 
a character or disagrees with htm?" ("Is Twain as contemptuous of the 
'common man,* for instance, as Colonel Sherburn is?") 

Other piojeas can help students to see characters sharply and to feel the 
episodes intimately. One such project involves attempts to visualize the 
characters, acKl it can absorb the energies of four or five students who are 
endowed with different talents- The teacher can select a studenr group that 
includes at least one observant reader, one or two students who like todraw^ 
and one who, interested in fashion or in history, is willing to tead books on 
nineteenth century customs and dress. The projecr asks the students to 
discover the appearaiKe of such figures as Huck's Pap, Judge Thatcher, and 
Colonel Grangerfordand his daughters. The novel itself can be read carefully 
for descriptions^ and the information which Twain expected hts contempo- 
raries to know can be found in works of social history; then thistnformarion 
can be brought together in drawings of some of the leading characters, and 
the class as a whole can examine these drawings and make suggestions and 
Criticisms. Much the same sort of projert can be applied to appreciating 
Muck's awed comment about one of the grander Mississippi steamboats: 
"She had a power of style to her/' That project can explain why a Mississippi 
steamboat was such an impressive sigjht, not only to Huck but to much 
more worldly characters as well. Students working on this project can find 
valuable information in Twain's masterly Ufe on she Mississippi. Still 
another ptoject in vtsualizatbn can portray the kind of life which Huck and 
Jim enjoyed once they had finally put their raft in good condition. By itself 
Huckleherry Finn provides ample written material for this project, but 
students can supplement it imaginatively. A diagram of the raft, together 
with such a log book as Huck might wtire (noresfor his eventual account that 
Mr. Twain edited), would make a good bulletin board display for instano&^ 
one That could suggest short stories and vignettes about Huck's and Jim*s 
life on the river. 

Narurally the teacher will want to arrange rhese projects in a way that 
contributes as fully as possible to the students' successful reading of the novel. 
Much depends on the maturity of the cbss-^its reading level, its variety of 
interests, its ability to investigate independendy — and much also depends 
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on the teacher's particular scyle^ ejcperienoe^ and funiliaricy wtth Twain. 
Ofie teacher may want to set aside a period of time when the projects can 
be olifered sequentially; another may prefer that they be brovight in separately 
and incidentally, in connection with class discussions that can cely on them 
for infotmation and ideas. In some situations formal presenrations may work 
best; in others* students who have wotlced on a panicular ptoject can best 
contribute their findings informally as pan of regular class discussion. 

In any case, students will need time to study their project assignments^ 
and they also will need the teacher s guidance. Some of tho time can come 
from traditional homewotk, but in addition students will need regMlar class 
time in order to agree wtth each other about their respective duties and to 
consult library references. This class time spent on projects will give the 
teacher a chance to guide the students, to inform them about library resources 
that go beyond the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Readers' Guide, und to 
see to it that students are really keeping to the main line of pfoftrable 
investigation rather than being lured into detouts and morasses. 

Reading the Novel as a Whole Work 

Although a novel is long and divides itself into pans, nonetheless it is one 
work and demands one total response, or set of responses, from the reader. 
But on the other hand, alt the pedagogical exigencies are for cutting it up into 
bits and pieces, in assignments of twenty-odd pagts a day— a program that 
can stretch the reading period to three weeks. So a gap arises between what 
the novel uemands as a work of an» and what students, with only a period a 
day for English and many other requirements besides, are able to give to it. 
Somehow or other the teacher must arrangt experiences that fill that gap. 
Projects will help to a certain extent since they direct attention to aspects 
of the work that transcend a day's reading assignment. The teacher's 
questions are another means of helping students to respond to the whole 
work. If the questions knit reading installments tcg^her by pertaining to 
continuous elements of plot and theme, then they will help the student to pull 
the reading into one i \>ce. Some of the following questions should do that. 
They can be discussed day after day as the students acquire information in 
their reading, and thus they can help to unify the students' experience 
of the work. 

1. How old is Huck? (Twain finally gives an approximate answer — 
"thineen or fourteen or abqg there"— in Chapter XVII. Students 
may have guessed Huck to be younger than that.) 

2. What are Huck's feelings about Jim in each reading section? What 
has happened to his feelings about Jim in the course of their 
journey? 
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3- Draw a long vertical line and ;hen put on this line the principal 
characters who appear in each reading section, placing them high or 
low or toward the middle accoiding to Huck*s estimate of their 
wonh. Then see if the chart helps you to answer these questions. 
Does Huck hate anyone to the extent that he wishes that person 
harm? Is Huck generally distrustful of people? Do Muck's views of 
people become harsher or softer as the novel prcgresses? Are there 
any chatacters whom Huck admires in some way but at the same 
time despises? Are thereany whom he dislikes but wants to protect? 

4. In this novel who are the people who look down on Huck» which 
ones look up to hinu and which ones ignore him? 

5. Imagine Huck and Tom twenty years later than the time recounted 
in the novel. Cin you imagine either one or the othet of them or 
both fitting into any of the fbllowic^ roles? 



congressman soldier diplomat 

lawyer writer policeman 

hermit farmer gangster 

minister card-shark philosopher 

family man businessman pioneer 

drunkard teachet inventor 



6. What lies, and how many, does Huck tell? Why does he tell lies? 
Does he ever tell lies that hutt anyone? Do any other characters 
ever succeed in deceiving him? 

This question at the end of the reading may help students to review 
some ethical implications tn the novel: "Was HtKk right to decide to 
light out/ or should he have decided to stay with Aunt Sally?" 



9 Teaching the Drama: 
Shakespeare's Othello 



lago's Guilt «nd Othello's 

If we ace to lead the pby that Shakespeare wrote we must acknowledge that 
Othello as well as bgo commits great evil. The phrase that Coletidge 
employed to explain lago's behavior — ''motiveless malignity** — has a deep 
truth, both as applied to Iago*s destruaiveness and also to Othello*s. The 
malignity that never tires of hurting and degrading is necessarily without 
motive in thar it ejcceeds whatever niotive eventually lies behind it. 

The special terror rhat a good presentation of Otbelh oug^t to produce in 
its audience arises from the fact that the savagery of the two central 
characters cannot in any way be satisfactorily explained — even thouigh their 
witdiwss is thotoughly prc^able, consistenr with the loss of conscience that 
appears in some persons when they are placed in the conditions of life that 
surround Othello and lago. Most p^ple can reasonably well control their 
behavior most of the time with the assistance of social conventions, a degree 
of personal security, and various releases of emotional stress, fiut Othelb 
and lago depict the unhappy srdtc of human beings who have been bereft of 
those supports, which exist for these two characters much less fully than for 
others in the play. Social conventions do not serve to hold them in check 
because, in Othello's case, he is not only a foreigner, like Cassio, but he is also 
1 product of 1 radically different culture fn^m the one in which he lives— and 
as for Iago» his opportunistic cynicism alienates him from all others, whom he 
contemptuously regards as his gulls. These two men also lack a normal 
degree of security. Othello, in spite of his high rank, is only a mercenary 
after all, and I^o smarts under the insult oi^ having been dented what he 
considers to be his due position. Both charac^rs, moreover, tack those 
enK)tional contaas with others which help to soften aggressive behavior, for 
they are both of them immensely ptivate men who do not freely communi- 
cate their deepest feelings. lago is even proud that he does not 'wear my 
heart upon my sleeve / For daws to peck at,** (I, i, 64-65), whereas Othello*s 
attempr at intimate communion — his marriage — nearly succeeds but in fact 
ends in disaster, precisely because at the crucial moment he cannot put his 
whole trust in another. 

Consequently, the terrible acts which lago and Othello commit ought to 
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arouse in a sensitive audience a consi<lerably different response from thar 
which the crimes of characters in Shakespeare's other great tragedies evoke. 
G>mparison with Macbeth ii^^istrates the difference. Macbeth's crimes*— the 
murdering of children for instance- -are horrible>but nonetheless they have 
an objective sense in them once Macbeth*s object of seizing and maintaining 
power is granted. Thus we can m:ke a moral judgment upon Macbeth, and 
we can express Jt in u form that reflects our consciously held ethical 
principles. We can say, for instance^ that Macbeth overvalues the good of 
holding power but undervalues the gtK>d of other people's well-being. But 
with Othello and lago this factual and logical basis for judgment of the 
charaaers is missing* for their malignity, being motiveless* loses touch with 
the Original intention behind it. Macbeth, for example* knows very well why 
he kills Lady Macduff and her son: he does it to secure his power. But 
lago arid Othello* by contrast* have lost the sanity to balance »ne good against 
another and then decide on a rational and deliberate course of action, right 
or wrong morally. Wandering uncertainly in a phantasmagoria made of their 
own powerful but deluded feelings, they so misunderstand the real world that 
they stumble blindly past the facts. So, when they give their reasons for 
behaving >s they do* they talk nonsense: lagp believes that Othello had an 
affair with Emilia; Othello is cortvinced that Dcsdemona has committed 
adultery with Cassio even though all the events since the landing on Cypress 
are compressed into a period of time — the afternoon and night of one day 
and the morning,afternoon,andeveningof the next— that would have made 
theit sleeping together impossible. 

The mistakes that Othello*s unstable fieelings cause him to make are 
obvious as well as terrible* but lago also makes mistakes. It was simply 
foolish of him*for instance* jusr after the seemingdeathof Roderigo^toseiKl 
Emilia off to inform Othello, for had she arrived a moment sooner the 
murder of Desdemona could not have occurred. lago cannor see things as 
they exist and deal with them realtstially because his feelings, especially 
his inflamed hostility* obscure the world for him, Othello* roo, after his 
emotional and moral breakdown in the third acr, comes to suffer rhe same 
blindness and the same Incapacity. So when we ask, as we always ask about 
charaaers In a dra ma, why they aa as they do^ we must expect the answers 
to refer more to these characters* contotted perceptions than to the world In 
which Shakespeare makes rhem live. 

iixplainhtg ldgo*s Acthrts 

lago provides two reasons to explain his hatred of Othello arul Cassio. One is 
that Othello has promoted Cassio over himself* who had the greater ler^thof 
service* so that lago is merely Cassio's subordinate. This reason for hostility 
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niusr be taken seriously. Ugos account of che marcer, which occurs in rhe 
opening speeches of the play, splutters with rag^ and a sense of injured metit 
Anyone who has been in the atmy or any othet hierardiicai insriturion will 
recognize the argumenrs and also rhe rancor in lago's diarr3)e: Cassios 
knowledge of warfare, lago ctainos, is all riMorerical and learned from bwks; 
bgos ts real and based on experience. Casdo has seen less service rhan 
bga Cassio has nor, like lago, served in combat direcrly under Othello's 
command. lago*s complainr goes srraighr to the bitrer observation thar has 
been repeated down rhrough rhe ages by disappointed officers, teachers, 
bureaucrars, clergymen: 

Vhy rbete s no remedy; 'ris rhe curse of the service, 
P^fermenr goes by let^r ind affecrion. 
Hot by the old gcadadon^ where each second 
Stood heir ro the firsc^ 



The outtage seems genuine enoHgh, a-^d rhe giounds for ir are plausible; we 
srill hear these arguments and give rhem some wejghr. Whar musrespecially 
gall lago in dssio's success isrharir resulrs nor from just Othello's appfoval 
bur from others' as well Thus, ar rhe end of rhe ptay, Cassio is advanced 
still hj^r ro be governor of Cyprus, by official acrton of the Veiwrian 
Senare. Othello and Cassio live in a realm of responsibility and therefore 
of dignity where bgo will never be admirted They ate big men, he a small 
man. His knowledge that *'We cannot all be mascers" <I, i, 43) leads him 
defiantly to insist rhar as long as he musr be a servant, he will nor be a 
faithful one *'dotingon his own obsequious bondage*' (46) bur rather will look 
our for himself while only seeming ro serve his masters. 

Up to a potnr rhere is norhing unusual in lago's feelings or his expression 
of rhem. The faa rhar *'We cannor all be masters'' is hard for mosr of us 
ro acccpr, especially when we find ourselves in immediate conract with one of 
those masters. And, beyond that,^mosr of us are inclined ro mock our 
superiors somerimes, and perhaps even ro pull them down a peg or rwo if we 
can. Moreover, we feel that rhe impulse is wholesome, since no human 
should be placed unreachably above another. But lago obviously goes too far. 
He not only feels undersrandable and possibly justified indignation; he also 
feels downrighr hatred. He is nor sarisfied merely ro lower hb masrers 
Orhello and Cassio; he wants ro desrroy rhem. Their superiority does nor 
merely irrirare him, ir maddens htm, driving him ro aas rhar are not only 
vicious bur self-desrrucrive. Ocdinary social or professional spices do nordrive 
normal people on ro murder and self-destruaion, and those who, like lago, 
cannor control their resentment probably acr on motives rhat are very 
different from simple anger ar their superiors' worldly success. 
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A deeper source of tajo's hatted of Othello and Qssb lies back of his 
feeling that the two of them have tobbedhi'm of hi's just deserts. That source 
reveals ttsclf, a little dtstortedly perhaps, in the other reason be gives for 
despising them: his suspicion that ihey have both committed adultery with 
£m3ia ^ind thus niade a cuclcold of him. The reader^ knowing the suspicion 
to be preposterous, may think that lago ts noc ceally serious, tha:he is mecely 
rattonalbing his hatt^ as it were, by giving any reason that comes to mind. 
But clearly lagp was enough convinced that Emilia and Othdlo had an affair 
to have hinted his suspicion ro Emilia herself, who alludes to it when, 
guessing that someone has lied to Othello about Desdemona's diasticy, she 
says: 

Some such sq^tre he was 
That turn'd yo'jt wit the seamy side without. 
And made you to suspect me wiih the Moor, 

(IV, ii, 146-148) 

A husband who doubts his wife's faithfulness probably suspects that his 
competitor is sexually his superior, for otherwise the jealous person woUd 
have nothing to fear. Whether or not lago literally believes that OtheSo a;id 
Cassio ctKkolded him, liis fear that they could have done so has a kind of 
reasonableness, for in a way that Ugo himself seems to feel, they are in faa 
his superiors sexually, better, more manly than he. 

The difference is that whereas Othello's and Cassio's feelings about sex 
are healthy, la^o's are diseased. Whenever thinks about the relations 
of men and women his mind immediately runs to ima^ of copulation. 
Always it is the mechanism of the sexual aa that intri^uei him. Thus he 
habitually compares humans' sexual lives with tho:^ of other animals. Here 
are the words in whidi he announces to Brabando that Othello and 
Desdemona have eloped: 

Even now, now. vety now, an old bfadc ram 
fs tupping yout white ewe. 

«,i,8S-S9) 

A little later when he teases Brabantio with another picture of animalistic 
love-making (I, i, I10-IU)^''You'll have your dai^hter covered with a 
Barbacy horse^^and Biabantio asks with astonishmenr, "What profane 
wretd) art thou?" ( 1 14), lago cannot forego another animal conneaion with 
sex (U5-I17}; ''I am one, sir, that comes to tell you, your daughter and the 
Moor ar^ now making the beast with two backs." By contrast, Roderi£0*:> 
taunts are much less lubridous> even though he also wants ro sting Brabantio. 
He announces (126) that Desdemona has been carried off "To the gross 
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<las|>t of a lasctvious Moot/'^that she has "ma<)e a gross xtvoXC Whereas 
Rodct^'s linjm^ expresses moral outrage, only alluding to physical 
details, ugas reveb in lu^id pktures of the sexual act itself 

bgo's preoccupation with the mechanical side of seirual aas is a very 
different thing from the licentiousness that frequently crops up in Eliza* 
bethan pbys. IHe difference is Slustrated in Othello, fot instance, by con* 
ttasting lago's ^nuinely obsessive speeches coiKcntitig sex, with the 
speeds of the clown, at the beginning of the third aa, which are merely 
indecent and, to our modetn feelings^ nasty, lago compulsively dwells u|>on 
his tmagts of sex so that, in the thttd and fourth acts, when he tties to 
oinvince Othello of Desdemona's infidelity, the pictures that come to his 
mind are again those of unrestrained animal intercourse. He felts Othello 
that he could not show EVsdemona and Ossto actually making love, even 

Were they n prime as goats, as hot as monkeys. 
As salt as wolves in pride. 



And lago's fabrication of Qssio's wotds and acts in a dream, which lago says 
Cassio had when the twu slept together, is all a doting litany of physical 
pleasures (III, tii, 414-427). lagp broods over these erotic sensations and 
delibctately prolongs their .:rith descriptive evocation; they impart great 
pkasute, tt seems, but also a yearning pain. They ace pornographic, not 
humorous. The clown's images, on the odier hand, are ridiculous and 
therefore funny because diey shock but give no pleasure th,:t we are willing 
to entettain for long. They surptlse us first, by insinuati(% into our minds a 
picture that we ordinarily repress; then, when we recognize the piaute for 
what it is, we teject it with an embarrassed laugh. The clown s speeches, 
based on infantile sexuality, ate absutd, whereas lago s salacious remarks, 
belonging to a later stage of development which we have less perfectly 
outgruwn, are frightening. 

Basically, lago's rroublc with sex is that he has not developed beyond 
boyhood s obsession with anatomical details and physical operations. Most 
gtown men remember, though diey wuuld rather furget, a time when 
they themselves wete preoccupied with these things and rarely thought of 
women in any other way — and indeed it is possible occasionally fot anyone to 
revett to the eadier stage, as Cissiu does for once in the f ancid display of 
machismo which lago tricks him into when they talk about Bianca (Act IV, 
Scene I) and as Othello doesalso, more terribly, throughout the last thtee acts. 

Nonetheless, Cassios sexual feelings and. in the first patt of the play, 
Othello's too are basically healthy and n>mantic; Ia£q s are basically unhealthy 
and prutient. Shakespeare sharply contrasts them on this point. In Act II, 
Sc^ne 3, just before Cassto begins dtinking more wine than is good fur 
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htm, he and lagu have this conversaiion about Desdemona, which hgo 
tries to push loward salacity and which Cassio repeatedly turns to innocent 
admiratiun. 

CiS£ Welcome* lag^>; ^^e must to the w^ich. 

iago: Hut ihh hour. Ifeutemnt: 'lis not yet tcti ihe clock* 
Oir geoeml [Othello] casi us thus early for the love 
of his De$demona; who tet noi iherefuce bbme: he hath 
noi yet made wanton ihe night wiihhenaod she |S sport 
forjove. 

Cis: Shc^ a most exquisite lady. 

la^o: Ami, TJI warrant her. full of game. 

Cis: Indeed, she is a most fresh and deliate cieaiurc. 

Jago: What an e>^e she has! Nfethinks li founds a parky u> 
provocation. 

Cu: An intinn^ e)^e; and ycK methinks right modesc 
la^: And when shespeakSftsit notanalartmi to love? 
Cis; She is mdeed perfection. 

(11, lit, 12-28) 

tago does not d^re lo use such suggestive language to Othello untQ later tn 
the ptay, after Othello's degeneration has progressed, and even then jt is lago 
who offers vivid jmagety of copulating bodies, Othello who generally 
represses it: Near the beginnir^ of Aa IV Othello asks lago if Cassio has 
bragged of having possessed Desdemona. 

Oth: Hath he said anythit^> 

lago: Hehath, mylotd:f>utbeyouwcllassurd. 
Ho more than he'll unsweai: 

Oth: Wiaihathhe svid? 

lago: Eiith. that hedid— i know noi whaihcdid. 

Oth: What? what? 

Jago: lie — 

Oth- With her? 

lago! With her. on her, what you wilt. 

(1V.I.29-M) 

lago's changing of the cunveartonal expression "lie with her ' to the more 
explicitly pictorial "lie on her ' characterizes his compulsive vo}^urism. his 
jnfa;ittle preoccupation wiih seeing sexual aas. 

The foregoing interpretation of lago^charaaer would come as no surprise 
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to la^ himself nor, at any ntc^ fay the end of the dratm. Eatly iq the play 
tago had attributed his hatred of Cassio to the suspicion that Cissto had 
committed adultery with Emilia, but by the end he knows better. When 
considering the necessity of killing Cassio^ lago says to hb^iself: 



The sensible fear that Othello am! Ossio may come to an understanding 
and thus realize that tago has deceived them both is given in these lines- 
as only the second teasoa for dispatching Cassia The tim reason is tifiat '"be 
hath a daily beauty in his life'* which, in comparison, makes lagp **ugly/* Two 
degrees in Iago*s sense of inferiority emerge here* The words beaMiy and 
iitgfy suggest lago's insecurity about his appearance, an insecurity that 
characterizes an immature level of psychosexuat development^ In mates at 
lease But the words daily and Iff^ show where hgo^s tnata envy of the other 
men lies. Both Ossio and Othello, who is not physically attractive^ have a 
"daily beaut/' in the way they live, a fineness of deportment that arises 
ftom noble feelings which a man ought to have if he is to be manly in 
either an ethical or a psychologica) sense Until I^SO tampers with them, 
OtheDo and Cissio do not even dream of hacboting ignc^Ie thot:^hts about 
a woman, tago will harbor such thoughts^ but he knows thar his lubricity 
isa flaw^notanitictement, in the manliness that is so important to him. One 
of the maxims of the Duke de la Rochefouauld mns^ "Lliypocrisie, c est 
lliomrni^ge que le vice reiki ^ la vettue.** Rochefoucauld might as well have 
said that in some cases at leasts hatred is the homage that vice pays to virtue. 

So, then, tago^s fundamental reason for hating Othelto and Ossio is thar 
they are more manly than be is. Of course he does not plainly say that Few 
would Our own sexuality is so closely implicated with our selves attd our 
sense of our own worth that hardly any of us will directly face 'h^ thought 
that some other person is more manly or niore womanly than himself or 
betsetf, What lago does is to express his fear ambiguously, in a proposition 
that both vents the fundamental cause of his hatred of the two othets and 
at the same time conceals it from his own conscious recognition. He 
complains that they may have seduced Emilia; underneath that complaint ties 
his envious belief that they could have seduced her because they are better 
men, precisely as men. than he is. 

With respect to lago's suspicion that Othello has corrupted Emilia, a 
perfectly approptiate, symmettical revenge be for lago to seduce 



IfOssiodoiemain, 



He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes n>e ugly; and, besides, the Moor 
M«y unsold me to him; iheie stand I in much peril. 
No, be mast die. 
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Dcsdcflnona. Indeed, at one point this idea does enter his mind. In part of a 
soliloquy in Act II in which bgo examines his own motives (tike mosr 
neurotics, lajO is invcterateiy self*analytical), he says: 

The Moot, ho«bcit trut I endure him not. 
Is of a a>nstantv ^vi^g. noble ruturc. 
And I dare thii^ he'0 prove to Dcfdemooa 
A most dear husband. Now, I do love her tixi; 
Not out oi absolute lust,^though pcradvencure 
I sund aoc»mtint fbt as grcjt a sin* — 
But pattty led to diet my revenue. 
For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath leap'd into my seat; the thought whereof 
Doth like a poisonous mineral gruw my inwards; 
And nothing cin or shall content my soul 
TiUI jme^en'dwith him, wife for wife. 



(Tbc epithet "lusty Moor** betrays lago's fascination with Othello's sexuality 
and, perhaps, a suspicion that it exceeds his own.) Bjt the idea of seducing 
Desdemona only fleets through lago s mind, never to return. In rejecting this 
form of revenge, lago may show that he does not take altogether setiously his 
fear that Othello has made a cuckold of him. Jn the nexr Unes* as lago s 
thought comes closer to the vengeance that he finally takes, he also 
appniaches mote nearly his basic reason for hating Othello as his superior 
m masculinity. 

Or failing so, yet that I put the Moor 
At least inio a jcjlbusy so strong 
That judgment annot cure. 



Othello must be made to be even worse Jn at least nnc point of charaaer, 
manly trust, than lago himself. As this first tentative notion takes on a more 
definite shape Jn the last three acts, it comes to center first on atousing 
Othello's jealousy: but later, after convincing Othello that Desdemona has 
been unfaithful, lago refines the original plan and strives to debase Othello 
so rhat the two of them become still more alike, paniculatly Jn their thoughts 
aboursex. 

The degree of success which Jago achieves in degrading Othello can be 
seen by comparing typical speeches that occur early in the play with some 
that come later. In the first act, Othello asks the Venetian senate to allow 
Desdemona to accompany him to Cyprus, and both his meaning and his way 
of expressing it bespeak the loftiness, the spiritual grandeur, that makes 
Desdemona say, "1 saw Othello's visage Jn his mind" (I, Jii, 255j. Here is ttow 
Othello makes his request: 

Vouch with me, heaven. 1 rhercCbre beg it nut 



(11.1,291-502) 
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To please che pola^ of my appetite, 

Nor toaxnpljr with ltear,—rhe young affeccs 

In CAC de^mcti— and pioper satisfactioni 

Bur CO be free and bounceous lO ber mind; 

And heaven defend your good souls char you think 

I will your serious and grcar business scanr 

Vbdi she is wirh me» 



And in the second act rhe greeting between htm and E>esdemona when they 
rejoin each other in Cyprus after a dangerous voyage has the high* 
mtndedness that transforms sexual desire tnro romanric love. 

0th. O my fair warrior! 



0th. Ir gimme wonder gtear as my conienr 
To see you heit before me. O my soul's }cy! 
If after every lempesr come such caJms^ 
May rhe winds blow till they havewakcn'ddearhl 
Andtettheltbourif^ back dimb hills of seas 
OlympttS'hjgh, and duck a^gain as low 
As hell's from heaven! If it were now to die» 
Tweie now cobe mosr happy^for 1 fear 
My soul harh her coii^nr so absolute 
THar tioc another comfort Itlcc to diis 
Sumeds in unknown fate. 

Des. The heavens fotb»d 

Bur thar our loves and comforts should increase 
Even as our days do grow! 

0th. Amen tothac^sweerpowenf 

I cannot speak enough of chi^ concent; 
Ir stops me heie; ir is too much of joy. 
And rhisi and rhjs« rhe greatest discordls be Hissing htr) 
Thar e'er our hearts shall make! 



After rhe beginning of rhe rhird acr and before the last scene, nearly any 
speech by Othello is the opposite of rhe peaceful loftiness of the lines 
above. His ralk reveals a radical tratisformarion of characrer In rhe fourth 
act (i^ 34-43) be gibbers: 

Lie wirh her! Lie on her! We say, lie on her, when rhey belie her. 
Lie wirh her! Zounds, rhar's fuUomc. HarMUtetchief»— confessionSi— 
handkerchief! To con^sSi and be hanged for his labour. First* ro be 
hanged^ and then to confess: I rrembfe ar ic. Nature would not invest 
herself in such shadowing passion witliour some instrucckm. Ir is nor 
words rhar shake me thus. Pish! Noses, ejfSi and lips* h ir possible?^ 
Confess*— HarMUtef<rhief!—0 devil! 



(l.iii, 262-269) 



HydearOthelb! 



<lLi, 182-199) 
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In an earlier scene he talks nastiness: 

I had been happy, if the general camp, 
PfoiKTS dcul altt had tasted her s^-eet body. 
So I had nothiog known- 

aiiJif,54<5-54S) 

Elsewhere in the third aa, third scene^ he thceatens and btustets: *'Death 
and damrtationi 0!" (397), Til tearher all to pieces'' (432)/'0! blood, blood, 
blood!*' (452), *'Damn her, lewd minx! O.damn berJ*" (476). 

Insecutely possessing hts own manhood, la^o finds himself mocked in 
Othello's rich virility, so he wants to destroy the thing that in comparison 
belittles him. He succeeds so well in his ambition that at the nadir of Othello's 
moral defeneration, even his lan^ua^e loses its habitual grandeur and 
imitates tajo's low speech. Othello's exclamation '*£Oats and monkeys/* which 
he makes when he hears Desdemona explain to Lodovico the estrangement 
between Cassio and himself (IV, i, 265), mimics earlier obscene remark 
that he could not show Desdennona and Osslo having intercourse even if they 
were **a$ prime as goats, as hot as monkeys.** Othello's abasement goes so far 
that in the last three acts the tone of his thoughtand feeling is on a level with 
lajc^'s. He puts the lowest possiblecoRstmctiononinnocentactsandinftaoKS 
his mind with sexual images. He sinks to eavesdropping and at bst to 
commissioning and committing murder. 

Who in this tragedy is most wrong? lago, who mi^t have been redeemed 
from his own lowness had he generously loved the good in Othello rather 
than envied it? Othello, who, much less high-minded than he thought he was 
and than his position required him to be, submitted finally togross impulses? 
A modern reader will hesiute to answer these delicate casuistic questions of 
guilt. Perhaps Shakespeare's audience delighted in the assuraiKe thar lago 
would be tortured, but we do not, for the intervening centuties have rai^t us 
to be less confident about moral judgment than our ancesrors apparently 
were. Buran audience that has lived through rhe dreadful experience of this 
play must realize that it deals with a fact of the moral life that is much more 
basic than guilr or innocence: Ir is the faa that at best we only hold on to 
our humanity with our finger tips. 

Teaching the Play 

The Teachers Preparation 

There exist so many good editions of Shakespeare, suited to different uses, 
that selection of a particular one depends largely on the reader's purpose and 
taste^ For the teacher who wants informative c;ritial and historical notes. 
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G. L Kitterid^'s editions can be recommended. These are Comphte Works 
of Shakespeare (Boston: Ginn and Company, 195<>> and The Tragedy of 
Othello, the Moor of Venice (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1941). As for 
criticism, still a highly valuable appmach to Shakespeare is A. C Bradley's 
Shakespearean Tragedy: Lectures on Hamlet^ Othello, King tear, Macbeth 
(London: Macmillan Company, 1st ed. 1894, frequently reprinted). The 
reacher will profit from reading not only the chapter on Othello but also the 
book s first two chapters, which deal with the substance and the construction 
of Shakespearean tragedy. Bradley approaches Shakespeare ftom a philo- 
sophical, even a meraphysicaU point of view. By contrast, the stagecraft of 
Othello receives illuminating study in Harley Granville-Batker, Prefaces to 
Shakespeare (PtifKeton* N.J.: Princeron University Press, 1946), IV, 120- 
266. A collection of notable essays on Othello, ranging in time from Thomas 
Rymer's ferocious attack (1693) to work written in the l9S0s, is available 
in Leonard F. Dean> ed., A Casebook on Othello (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1961). Robert B. Hetlman offers a thorough study* 
especially attentive to im^ dusters, in Magic Web: Action and Language 
in Othello (Lexington: University of Kentucky Ptess, 1996). The teacher 
an select any one of the many strands of imagety which Heilman indicates 
(tagp as thief, for instance), offer students one or two clues of it* and then ask 
rhem ro follow it out thtough the work. The book by Kenneth Tynan, ed., 
Othello: The National Theatre Production (London: Rupert Hart-Davis 
Limited, 1966; New York: Stein and Day, 1967) is described below. 

Teaching the Idea of Tragedy 

Students do nor need a highly technical or theoretical tdea of the nature of 
tragedy, but in order to understand Othello they do need to kriow what to 
expect, for wirhour some preliminacy rK)tion of what the play will be like* 
rbey are prone ro misconsttue it and thus to respond to it irrelevandy. The 
essential feature of tragedy seems robe a equality that can be called the awful, 
the terrible, or the dreadful — the consciousness thar^ for a nrkomcnt at least, 
a life has broken out beyond rhe boundaries that ustually confine ir and has 
entered into a scheme of things normally foreign to humans. The reason 
tragic heroes and heroines die is that, having learned of a spiritual realm 
in whtch customary human usages have no place, they are no longer suited to 
the life of ordinary mortals. Bur their dying is not the thing that makes 
a tragedy, which essentially is rwither sad nor happy, but rerrific. 

£xa;fiples can help students ro grasp this distinction. Willa Other's 
"Paul's Case," if the class has read it, can illustrate the difference between 
sadrKSS and tragedy. Paul's death is sad because it cuts off a life thar has 
rKver been fulfilled. But it is not tragic, for Paul livesand dies in this world 
of human affairs. To be sure, he fantasizes about a dream world of extreme 
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comfott and high style* but the world he imagines Is not another, diffetent 
world; IT is still nnerely Pittsbucgli with deluxe ^ommodations. With 
Othello the case is altogether different. In the last scene, )ust after the point of 
maximum sorrow where Othello finally becomes conviticed that Desdemona 
has been true to him and that in murdering her he has destroyed all hope of 
happiness, there comes to him the serenity of his final speech. All at once 
he has been visited by an intuition of an order of things so different from 
his Own turbulent that his rage suddenly ends and he dies in a calm of 
spirit that exists for us only in tragedy — both literary and real — and in 
religion. (Tragedy and religion both deal with our intimations of a terrific 
'other/' but tragedy is predominantly personal and private, religion primarily 
social and institutional.) 

tntroduchtyi the Play 

Ordinarily wc detest the use of plot summaries, for the good reason that j 
summary is a very different thing from the plot itself and far inferbr to it* 
Bur a Shakespearean play is exceptional, in the play there are so many 
obstacles to understanding— ^in the language* metaphors, ideas, versification, 
characters— that the reader needs as a minimum to know what is going on in 
order to give full attention to these other features. With no subplot and a very 
direcr line of aaton, the plot of Otbello can be briefly summarized. The 
teacher can eicher read <o students or hand them such an outline as this: 

Othello,3 Moor who has been convened ioChrisiianiry,hasbeenso 
Successful^ general for the Venetians that he has won great acclaim and 
trust in that country. At the beginning of the play he has just sccietly 
married Desdeoiona, the beautiful daughter of the senator Brabantio, 
whor outraged that his daughter should marry a man who ts both a 
foreigner and a black, complains to his fellow senators that Othclb has 
seduced Her by ustng witchcraft. Desdemona a$sutes the senators that 
true love, not wiichcraftp has led to the marriage, at)d she wins her 
argument. 

At the tifne when this dispute takes place, news arrives that the 
Turkish fleer is abour to atrack Cyprus, a Veneiian island colony in the 
eastern Mediterranean. The senate gives Otbello command, and he 
immediately leaves for Cyprus with an army. In a differenr ship, 
Desdemona also depans, accompanied by lago, Othello's tnisced bur 
treacherous subotdinate* and by lago's wife, Emilia, who wiO act as 
Desdemona'S bdy-in-wattir^. 

lagov who hates Othello, begins co shape a plan for undoir^ him. 
Once arrived in Cyprus* Iggo quickly persuades Othello that Desdemona 
is having an affair with a young officer* Cassio. Enraged, Othello 
attempts to cause Ossio'sdeath and succeeds in murdcnng Desdemona, 
only moments before he receives dear evideiKe thar lago has deceived 
him. In despair Othello kills himself. 
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After giving students this summary^ a teacher would ideally go on to 
present OM^/fo in a complete performance, preferably live or at least filmed. 
Few teachers, however, will be able to make this provision, and most teachers 
will have to fall back on other alternatives. They have a consolation: Even 
though Siakespeate was a performer who wrote for the live theater, he was 
also a major poet, constructing works that repay the close study that comes 
from reading and not just seeing and hearing. The proof that he did not 
regard himself as metely another playwright turning out scripts is that he left 
so-called aaing versions and also full, literary texts for many of the plays. 

Luckily, Othello has been recorded a numbcrof rimes. There are two fine 
recordings^ each giving a different view of Othelto's charaaer — one by 
LaurenceOlivier (RCA Victor VDS 100) and one by Paul Robeson (Columbia 
SL 155). If the teacher wishes, one of the recordings can be played straight 
through during a succession of classes, with the students following the 
dialogue in their texts. Although this procedure has some obvious advantages, 
it also has a drawback in that it chops up the flow of the play into 
discontinuous segments. 

There may be a better way of helping students to involve themselves 
deeply in Othello—th^t is, by reading the play within a short time span, over 
a weekend peHiaps. The teacher, having already helped the students by 
providing a plot synopsis, can help them further by giving some praaical 
advice about how best to read Othello the first time. They can be told that 
this play gets its effect in part by its bst-paced aaion when the scene shifts 
to Cyprus. In their first reading the students can keep up with this pace If they 
concentrate on grasping the charaaers' feelings and actions without worrying 
much about the exaa significance of individual words. As an example, here 
is Othello telling the Venetian senators that he likes an aaive life and is 
therefore eager to begin his campaign against the Turks: 

The tynint custom, mast grave senatois* 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-ddven bed of down: I do agnize 
A natural aod prompt abcrity 
1 find in hardness, and do ui>dercake 
These present wars against ihe Oitomices. 



If the student realties that searching out the meanings of words in this 
intricately expressed passage is not nearly as important as sensing the kind of 
man Othello is^a man who loves both order and grandness^then that 
student will be encouraged to go on with the reading, knowing that it is 
possible to understand what isessential in a passage like this one even though 
some of the expressions are baffling. Here is another fine speech of 
Othello's which, even if many of the words are unfamiliar, nevertheless 



(l,iij. 229-2M) 
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conveys a vivid impression of the dauntless adventurer Othello tells of bcic^ 
invited by Brabantio, Desdemoiu s father, to come ro his house and tell of his 
past life: 

Her (athet lov'd me; oft invited me; 
Still quesdon'd me the stocy of my life 
From yeat to yeat, the battles, sieges, fottuncs 
TlutlhavepassU 

I ran it thtough»evenftom my boyish days 

To the yctv moment that he bade me cell It; 

Wherein I spoke of most dUasttous chances, 

Of moving a4xjdents by flood and field. 

Of bait -breadth 'scapes i the imminent deadly breach* 

Of being taJcen by the Insolent foe 

Ar>d sold to slavery, of my redemption thence 

Ar>d poftanoe in my ttavers history; 

Wherein of antrcs vast ai>d deserts idle. 

Rough quatrics* rocks, ar>d httls whose heads touch heaven; 

It was my hint to spe^k, such was my process; 

And of the Oanntbab that each other eat. 

The Anthropoph^i, and n>en whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shouldeis. 



The reader need not worry over the meaning that imminent is supposed to 
convey in the phrase ''immtnent deadly breach" nor bother about the source 
of those "men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders." (Shakespeare 
got them from a medkvalbook called Travels of Sir John Mandepitte.) What 
can be grasped easily, and what is more important to know, is that Othello 
has the makir^s of a poetf the love of splendor in things and words — and is 
thus all the more defenseless agatnst hgo's lowness of feeling, which is 
incomprehensible ro him until he is finally sucked into it. 

In class the teacher can read or play on the phonograph these two speeches 
and others like them— for instance, Othello s assertion that he will never 
changehis mind (Illjii, 454-461)— and these readings will show the students 
that the passages become meanii^ful when they are taken as wholes, attd that 
individual words which we cannot understar>d when we see them sunding 
alone gain significance as we allow them to take their natural place in the 
surging, musical, almost operatic, flow of Othello's grand declamations. The 
language of the play will become much simpler for students as they hear it 
read aloud, either by the teacher or by fellow students who have carefully 
prepated diemselves. Gradually the characteristic rhythms of this play^the 
grand, sweeping surge of Othello s speeches, the softer and more various 
cadences of Desdemona's passages, lago's staccato utterances— will make 
rhemselves heard and will convey a fuller emotional meaning than the words 
by themselves can express. 



(I, iii, 128-145) 
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The Assignment 

The teacher hopes that the students ^ill be able to concentrate their attention 
very shatply on the ptay as they read it, and will try to make the assignment 
in ways that aid this concentration. An interesting visual dimension can be 
added to the students* reading of the play if the teacher obtains a copy of 
Tynan's Otheilo: The National Theatre Production. This book contains a 
number of arresting insights into the play (by E IL Leavisand W. H. Auden, 
anwng others) and also has a targe collection of photographs which should 
help a reader to constitute the characters and settings. This book can be a 
basis for exercises in constituting if the teacher shows some of the pictures 
and asks such questions as: '*Doe$ this photograph resemble the character 
that exists in your mind?"* '*Do you knew of other performers who resemble 
the charaaer more closely?'* *'Doe$ the clothing correspond with your idea of 
the character *s dress?** (A student may notice thar, in the produaion which 
this book documents^ Othello is dressed in richly colored, heavy^ voluminous 
robes in the firsr twoacts, when his digniryartd self -comma ndare uppermost^ 
whereas later in the play» as his character degenerates, his clothing becomes 
scantier and, at last, flimsy.) **Do the characiers* gestures, facial expressions^ 
and posture as they speak cenain lines agree with your conception?** Perfect 
agreement on these questions is not to be expected. Different readers of the 
ptay will of course constitute it somewhat differently, for reasons thar were 
dealt with in Chapier If. In faci these differences should erKOurage the 
teacher, for they will show that the students are constiiuting the play— 
making it exist— and also ihat they are building up a reservoir of possible 
responses, out of which different readers can selea the ones that mal% the 
play Credible and interesting to them. 

There is an assignment, fairly easy to fulfill, that will help the students to 
read diak)gue as a clue to charaaer. Students are asked to take about six 
continuous lines from one of Othello's speeches in the first or second act, and 
about the same number of lines from a speech by tago in either of those same 
acts, and then determine what the talk of each man reveals about his 
character. If a student needs help in finding approptiate passages, the teacher 
can point out some. In Act I, Scene iii, Oihello commences a speech to the 
Venetian senators in which he justifies himself for marryir^ DesdenK)na. 
These lines which open that speech show his del(ghi in decorous, slightly 
Orotund language ihat asserts digniry and self-possession: 

Mo&i potent, grav«, and fever«ud signtors. 
My very noble 3ndapptov*d good rna&iers^ 
That i have ta*en away this old man's daughier. 
It is mo$t true; true 1 have married h«t: 
the very head and from of n?y off«ndjog 
Haih tl^s «xiem, no more. 

(l,iij,7<>-8U 
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Hete, by conttast, is bgo in a speech at the end of Act t, splutteting out his 
contempt for the simpleton Rodeti^o, whom he is about to bilk, and his 
hatred of Othello. The speech seems harsh and clipped when it is compated 
with the sbwer pace and expansive utterance in Othello's passage above. 

Thus do I evet malce my fool my putse; 
Ear I my own gain'd knowtedgt shoukl ptoboe. 
If t would time expend with such a snfpe 
Burfot myspott and profit. 1 hate die Moor, 
And h is thought abroad diat 'twixt my sheets 
He has done my office. 



At the time when the teacher malces this part of the assignment, the f^tudents 
can also be advised to watch (or the sharply difietent ways in which Othello, 
Cassb, and lago talk and feel about women. 

Another way m which the teacher can help the students to tead Othello 
more closely is to suggest that the stocy might have turned out differently had 
certain charaaets not behaved as they did at certain points tn the action. 
An example is Desdemona s eager intercession for Cassio^ a kindness which 
Othello misconsttues as a sign of adulterous love. The students can then be 
alert (or other moments when charactets behave in ways that lead to the 
outcome. They may notice that Desdemona does not tell the whole tnjth in 
her answer to Othello's question about the handkerchief, and they may see 
that a completely (rank answer from her at this point might have prepated 
Othello to resist lago*s imputation that Desdemona £ave it to Cassio> Or they 
may observe that the handkerchief would nevet have been lost at all had not 
Othello complained, dishonestly, that he had a headache. Cassio's one lapse 
into drunkenness is another instance o( an event which, had it tutned out 
otherwise, would have led to a different denouement. In the class discussion 
of these episodes the point ought to atise that, although there is some 
element o( chaiKe involved in the characters* behavior, still they act in ways 
that are ptobable fot them to have acted. Cassio mjght well have allowed 
htmseK a glass of wine in just those particular circumstances: new people 
around him, a promotion that makes him feel good about himseK, bgo*s 
(lattery and coaxing. Similarly, Desdemona stretches the truth when she says 
the handkerchief is not lost, but that is the sott of *'white lie*' that is 
o(ten told. 

Shakespeare*s handling of rime tn this play is tnttiguing, and the students, 
if their teacher gtves them some preliminary hints, may be able to discovet 
the details o( it in thetr firsr reading Durir^ the first aa, die stage time 
and the depicted time are identical or neatly sa In the last fout acts^ howevet, 
the depicted time seems to progress at two dKferent rates of speed. Cleatly 
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the sequence of aafon Is rapid: Thete fs the landing at Cyprus, the dinner 
attd mounting the guatd, the quarrel !ate at night, hg&s talk the next day 
with Cassio aftd Othello, the attempt that night to murder Cassfo, and the 
killing of Desdetnona at about the same time. At this pace all the action^ from 
the landing on Cyprus to the end of the play, can be encompassed in a peDod 
of thirty-six hours or somewhat tess> Nevertheless, at the end of the play we 
feel as ff a considerable amount of time has elapsed. Certain speeches give 
us this impression. Emilia s remark that lago has often asked her to steal the 
handkeicbief that Othello gave Desdemona (IIK iiu 292-293) makes little 
sense unless we presume that all the characters had been on Cyprus for 
some time; before then, lago s scheme had not matured to the point where he 
needed it to be. Moreover^ Bianca's reproach tn Cassio, "What! Keep a week 
away? seven days and nights?'* (IIl,iv, 171), though it could possibly refer to 
an earlier period in Venice* more naturally suggests that Cassio has been 
avoiding her tn the recent past on Cyprus. 

These two different impressions of the flow of time suppott two different 
feelings, both of which are needed if the play is to exerr its full impaa* 
The slower of the two schedules increases probability, for Othello s raging 
jealousy is more credible if we imagine that lago had a cettain length of time 
to build It up. The rapid development, which seems to predominate in our 
minds over the slow one, places the conclusion of the aaton within a 
day-and-a-half of the characters' artival at Cyprus, and thus, through the 
suddenness of evenrs, it makes the disaster all the more overwhelming, and it 
also emphasises the underlying instability of Othellos charaaer, the in- 
stability that paved the way for his transformation* 

Clatt Discussioft 

If the teacher has given a sufficiently detailed assignment^ when the students 
come back to class from their reading of Othello they should have much that 
they can profitably discuss. Some of the questions and hints that were given 
tn the assignment can be taken up in the classroom. Rir instance, the students 
may want to compare their visual constitutings of the different charaaers or 
to consKler the ways in which characters' actions lead to the outcome of the 
dtama. This discussion may proceed to related points. Someone may insist 
that, although the whole s^uence of events makes Othellos final aas 
psychologically possible or even probable, still those acts are not necessary — a 
distinaion tharother students may want to challenge. 

In addition, the classroom workman bnngupnew material The teachercan 
point out some crucial lines and then ask what presentation these lines can 
have. Othellos "Put out the light, and then put out the light:" (V, ii, 7) 
canberead with a wide variety of stresses so as to makedifferent suggestions^ 
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Fot msunce, very different effects can be obtained by putting the heaviest 
stress on any one of the wotds that appear afiet the comma. The murder 
scene that begins with this line can be paced at different speeds. (For my own 
part, I prefer it to move mote rapidly than 1 have seen done in stage 
presentations.) If the students can be ^t to discuss such matrers as these in 
order to find out what different constitutings ate possible^ th^ may find 
themselves giving dramatic delivery to the lines and pethaps even miming 
sonw of the action without embatrassment They will have become involved 
with technical ptobtems of realization and produaion^ much as a ptofesstonal 
aaor does. 

Arwther lighr is cast on the pby when one sees what alterations 
Shalcespeare made in his source. A convenient^ short summary of Cinthio's 
otiginal vetsion can be found in Dean's A Casebook on Othello. If the teachet 
reads this summary aloud, the students will be able to detect the changes 
which Shalcespeare made, and they will also have ideas as to his reasons fot 
them. 

Closing the Unit 

Up to this point tn theit study of Otbelio the students have received various 
kinds of helpful prepatation from the teachet, they have read the pby 
through one time, and they have discussed their readings with each othet, 
to cotrect their views and also to learn of possible tesponses which they 
themselves did not malce in their own initial teadings. Now tt is time fot 
them to go back to the play for arwthet teadic^ which will be both more 
intense and more accurate because of all this preliminary work. 

This second, betiet readingi like the earliet one, needs guidance, and the 
teachet can now make altetnattve assignments to direct the rereading so that 
sttll more sharing by the students can take place. Some students can be asked 
to read the play and at the same time listen to one of rbe recotdings. They 
can see what lines were cut in the tecordcd ptoducrion^ and they can give 
cheiropinion about the justice of the cutting. They can also spot passages that 
the actots spoke differendy from what the students* teading had led them to 
expect^and they can fotm an opinion as to which tealization of the passage 
is bettet. This exercise can lead students to new insight which they can shate 
with the cbss» prob^ly in oral fotm. 

Sail otbet students can apptoach theit second reading tn a different 
manner^ by studying OsbeUo to see if they can find answers to some new 
f]uestions that the teachet will pose fot them. Here are some of thetjuestions, 
which can be divided among smailgtoups of students fot thetr consideration: 
(1) Can bgo's eagerness to tuin Othello be explained? <2) What features of 
Othello's character and situation expose him to lago's pic:? (3) Is Othello 
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tnily as noble ia the first pirt of the ptay as he appears to bc^ (4) How 
could 1 skillful ictot suggtst the flaws that exist ia Othello's chataaet? 
The students' findings an be reported in different ways. In one kittd of class, 
panel discussions, with participation by the class, may succeed. In r different 
dass setting, lectures by ittdividual students may wotk better. Or, alterna- 
tively, the students who examine these questions can write essays for 
distribution to the class. 

If the teacher plans to conclude the unit with writing by the students, 
the class discussions will reveal plenty of questions and contested points 
that shoutd serve very well as focal points for essays. Incerpreutions of 
Othellos character and of lago's vary, and sc does the appottionment of 
blame for the tragedy that occurs. Another subjea for writtcig can be almost 
any one of Othello's speeches, since they ate all so tich in allusion, thythm, 
and sentiment that even a very few lines can tepay close attentioa A student 
who wtjtes about the glacnorous line ''Keep up your bright swords, for the 
dew will rust them*' (I, it, 59) can focus the essay on an analysis of the 
thoughts and feelings that arise as those words flow thtough the leaders 
consciousness and what features in the line account for this response. These 
essays certainly ought to serve a larger purpose than gaining the student 
credit ot giving the teacher evidence for a grade, which are otily secondary 
aims. Moteimporuntly* the essays should be a serious pattof the class ^tudy 
of Othello. They can work in this way if the class is given the opportunity 
to read them. The essays can be exchanged amotig students or they can be 
tead aloudi or, better, they can be reproduced and handed out. In any case, 
they should be discussed* for that discussion will not only ensute an interested 
audience for the wtiier-^it will also add more layers to the continually 
expatidttig awareness which such a masterpiece as Othello activates in 
its readers. 




Afterword 



Hie question "What is the best way to teach literature?** is difficult toanswer, 
not because of a Ixk of information or ideas about the $ub|ea of literature 
but, on the contracy, because of the great number of authenticated literacy 
facts and reliable explanations. For instance, we already know— or can easily 
discover^the main facts ccnocrning the composition and publication of 
Paradise Lost- In the writing of reliable scholars we have access to enoi^h 
discerning interpretations of Milton's charaaerizationof Satan to allow us to 
see that Milton could both abominate and^ in a certain sense, admire that 
great rebel. There is much more about Milton and Paradhe Lost that we 
either know or can learn* But when we turn to the matter of teaching 
Fafodise Lost, our technical knowledge about that work artd about literature 
in general creates questions without answering them* What age and what 
level of readiness are necessary for readers before they can appreciare 
Pafodisf Lost? Can the first two books be taught alone without sacrificing 
5omethi(% important? Gin the work be taught as i whole but the reading 
tioK shortened by the use of syiwpses? ShouU students also read some other 
example of epic literature acK), if so, what work? Does a go')d readier of 
Paradise Loit require explicit knowledge of epic conventions, of Christian 
theology, of Milton's condition when he wrote it? With modern works the 
case is the same. If we try to teach Baldwin's The Fire Next Time or 
Vonnegut's Breakfast of Championx, questions about teaching those wotks 
will arise which our technical information will not suffice to answer. 

So, then^ when we decide upon ways of teaching a work, we consider mt 
only the work itself butother points as well. We take from our kiwwiedge of 
the field of thepsycholcgy of learningasmuchas wefind useful. In addition, 
everything we know abour our students we try to apply to our teaching* 
Somethic^ else has ^ual bearing with these considerattons on our decisions 
about the teaching of a work, attd rhat is our idea of the value of literature — of 
what good it can ^ for its readers. Havic^ decided what is the good of a 
literary work, we can then aim ro teach works in ways that help students to 
acquire that good. 

Literature must be good for a number of different things, because the 
faa is that readers make different uses of it. SometioKS we read iiterature to 
escape our physical or spiritual environoKnts, artd because rhat escape can 
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AfUtu*ord 



involve some measure of self -trafiscendence, it can be imparrant and not at all 
trivial. Sometimes we use litenture to sharpen our mor^il discernment.^ 
Sometimes we find it to bca source of historkal or psychological knowledge. 
Sometimes literature aids self^discovery, perhaps even self-enhancement. 
And none of these functions necessarily excludes other uses; the same novel 
Or poem that lifts us out of our immediate world can also return us to that 
world equipped with new understanding of it. 

Thequestbn remains, however: What is literature woxxgood for? Or— a 
better way of phrasing the question perhaps^what is it so good for that 
other uses should be secondary? Although I am willing lo admit that the 
uses of liter^ituie as listed above are valuable, they do not seem to me to be the 
most valuable. 1 think the best thing that literature does for readers has 
been implied throughout this book and has been the basis of the recom* 
merulations for teaching. But now J ought to discuss this question of value 
plainly.^ 

What is the good of literature? Like all the arts, it is good for presenting 
modes of consdousness. It presents the myriad and indescribably intricate 
shapes which the inner life of a person takes as that life flickers outward 
CO fwtice things in the world or the self, to think about those things, to reject 
or embrace them, to will their well-being or their exttnaion. English no 
longer has a word to express the effeas that this presentation can have on 
personality, the terms f^/m^j/,^;^/xjvf^^, ^^;jx«r/£V all having degerierated now 
into nc^ati\-e and almost mocking suggestions. Years ago, long before the 
present day when comprntue has become the educational waichword, e\'en 
before the time when we looked for so^alled relevance in everything we 
saught, teachers \-alued "maturity" and aimed to pr*>duce in their students 
"the mature mind," to quote the title of a book by Harry Overstreet^ — a book 
that was popular in the 7ift^s, both within and outside the teaching 
profession* Perhaps those terms ;«r^mx/and sba mdturc rnhtd best describe 
the effect on personality which literature and the other arts can have by 
setting forth patterns of consciousness. 

The idea of maturity is more easily expressed Jn exampks than in foxmal 
definitions. William the Conqueror illustrated what is ms meant by matority 
!vhen, on being introduced to the woman who was to become his wife, he 
took her by die hair, threw her on theground, and stamped on her. We think 
that behavior was undoubtedly immature. Bot William and the men and 
women who lived around him would rot have agreed: for their repertoire 
of consciousness did not possess the forms of thtnktng*feeltng*willing about 
the opposite sex that we have today. Those patterns were invented by the 
troubadour poets and were extended and purified later by Ferrarch and 
Shakespeare, and they are sustained today by our poets, dramatises, novelists, 
film script writers^ and other artists. At one place on a steep ladder is the 
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eleventh century Norman who did not know what to do with his future wife 
except to throw her down artd kick her, at another place are we ourselves* 
Artd the ruiigs in the Udder are the poets artd the other anists who 
have made our ascent possible. 

This growth of human personality that takes place in historical per- 
spective is 2lso visible within the life<ycle of the irtdividuaL For insunce^ 
yout^ people.delightful though they are^charm ^juttas young people. No 
one can, with any pleasure^ inugine them retaining as adults the same state 
of maturity that they possess in youth: they would lack the readiness for 
dealing with all the happenstances of life, for coping with being thirty or 
fortyycarsold^parentsperhaps^teachers themselves some of thtm, or nurses, 
business P^lc, cjti^ns. A visit to an elenienucy school pbygrourtd, a 
secondary school lunch room, or even a college dormitory shows that the 
ten-year-old, the fifteen-year-old, the twenry-year-old,are all only on the road 
to the goat of ntaturity^ not at the goal And we who have reached a suge at 
which we are entrusted with their edua'tion are only a little fanher along the 
same road; certainly we do not think that our growth is complete. 

It woukl be absurd to cbtm that the study of literature or other arts^ by 
itself^ confers the mature mind. For one thic^ not all students of Itceratuce 
daaxle us with their maturity. For another, various causes, not just one, help 
people to acquire the full power of reaaing to the chances artd changes of 
Itfe— physical ntaturation, socialization, intellectual developntent— through 
study artd general expenerKe. But the arts, literature among themt can aid 
importantly in devek)ping a mature mtnd. To attain nianiriry we need every 
possible resource: We need physical artd emotional strength of course; wc 
need the support of others ^'!iom we love— family and tfiends; we rteed 
intellect. Besides these we need somethi(^niore;asupple,broadf finely tuned 
^consdousness. That is the province of att. 
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NOTES 



Qiipcer t 

1. Columbb Recotds, 6W 80 (X "LF' 38^2). 
Clii{Her2 

1. VaricMtt wricen on aesthetics and on liceratote dn\ with tbc proce^i which is 
here ctUed^constitutii^" and whidi aUo goes by the names *'tetljiation,*'"cofKcetiia* 
tk>n;' ■nd» nther misleadii^y I feeU "pcffbnnin^** The wtiiets I have found most 
itittnictmarejctn Paul Sartre and Roman In^rden in their essays in ^mi^M:f» ed. 
Harold Oaborae (London: Oxiotd Uoivetsfty Pcesi. 1972), pp. 32*^ and 39-54; 
Richard P. Blackmur» "A Bunlen for Critics " Tht Htidton Rfvkw, I ( 1948)» 170- 18^ 
reprinted in Tin ProbUms of Amhttict: A Book of Rt^dings* eds. Elbeo Vivas and 
Munty Kfic£Ct (Hew York: Holt, Rinehitt, and Winston, 1953), pp. 418-430; 
Louise Rosenbtatt» UursiMt^ at Expfcuth^ 3rd ed (New York: Hdbk and N6ble» 
1976), pp. 277*291. See also Rosenblatt's. more recent Tht Rtsdfr, thf TtJU, tht 
Po€mi Th* Tumtsaiottal Thforyoftbe Uttufy Work (Catbondaleaod Edwardsville, 
IIL: Southetn DlituHS Univetsity KVcss, 1978), espectaJly Chaptet IV, "£i/olutig a 
Bcem" Althoi^h I believe that Rosenblatt would accepe much of whit I have to say 
about comtitutii^t ft is cleat that she tejccts the notion ot the literaty work as an 
object, even as an "intellected object" existing only in the mind. 

Z Thtn is ■ ^oiy that Frank Stockton was once a guest at a dinnet party where 
fot dessett he was given two mounds of i^ cream,one ^ped like a lady and one like 
a tiget. Accordfi^co tbc stoty» he pushed the two fbtmstogethet before eating them. 

3. Th* Am4fk4H Schokr, Ecnerson not only accepts this notion of constituHrig: be 
catties it, much fanbct dun I care to follow him, to the point of selecting in a text 
thoK passages which one considers genuinely fntptred,and attendii^ closely to those 
but ijgoorii^ the rest. Hts attitude ts appropriate* pethaps even f oev[table» fbt a readet 
who k>oks upon literature ss one of the humanities, not as an art. Ilere is the entitc 



lin»ldn4nbehurrttdbytnybveofsyiiem,b]rtnyexs|;gentiooof iiutiiwi^ 
to underrtie the Boole. We sll kiiow»that ti the hunun body an be nourished on 
anr food, though ii weie boiled gniiaod the bfoth of shoes» so the humiotnfnd 
can be fed by any knowledfe. Aod ^re« tod heroic men have exiited who hsd 
almost no other informttfon than by the printed p«ge. 1 only would say that it 
needs a strong he^ to bear that dSer. One tnuit be an inventor to nsd well As 
the promb sajrs^ "He that would bring home the wealth of the Iwlkst muit 
arry out the wealth of the locfiei.*' There it then cieatime reading « well u 
creative writing* When the tnind it brsced by labor and fnventwn* the paige of 
whatever book we read becomes luminous with manifold alluiioo. Every 
aeruence it doubJjr i^nificant and the of our author it at broad at the 
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Chapter 5 
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Exporition of Dramalu Compothson and Art^ 2nd cd. from ^He German <Sth td. 
and tranSi EUas J. MacEwan (Chkaga: S. C Gtiggs and Gunpany, 1896). Ahhough 
this book, never fcptmced I thinks jS hatd to come by outside university libraties, 
the ceacher who fead$ Chaptet U wtll find a grtac help in its incUive and intelli^ble 
tctatment of pEotcing- 

4. And yet acfcdible atguirtenc an be made for including in the cunictilum enough 
information about literary technique to allow students to admirt a writer's attistry. 
This argument has a fotce^l presentation in Sydney Bok and Roger Gard, Teaching 
Action in Schooit (London: HuKhinson Educational Umiied, 1970). 

QiapcerSix 

1. Seehi^ sonnet 'XXn the Grasshopper and Cricket" 

2. See Ailcen Watdjofttf Keatt: Tht Making ^ 4 Poet (New York: Viking Press* 
1963), pp. 30*>32 and 66-6^ for a sensitive explanation of famitial symbob in 
"Imitation of Spenser" and "Olidott." Miss Ward shows that in those poems water 
represents the matetnal element, but 1 consider the image of earth in *To Autumn^ 
toarry the same idea. 

3. In The Vmonary Company (Garden Gry, New York: Dotibleday Sc Compat^t 
1961)> p. 423, Harold Bloom notices the sexual imagery of the firsr stan>a»bur he does 
t>or take it as cemral 10 the poem. 

4 "Conspire": literally "to bttathe together." 

y John Middleton Mutry, Km r and Shakespeare (1925: tpr. London: Oxfotd 
Universiry Press, 1965). 

6. The Leaerr of JohnKeatr, lUlQL 

7. The Uiiert of John Kea$h 11, 167. This is the letter of 22 September 1819. 
Hete is the relevant passage: "Howbeautiful the season U now— How fine the air. A 
temperate sharpness about it. Really, wtrhout jokif^^ chaste weather— Dtan skies— 1 
ttever Mk'd Stubble fields so much as now— Aye better than rhe chilly green of the 
Sftjng. Somhow a 5tuhble-field looks warm— in the same way rhar some pictures 
k>ok warm— this srruck me so much ^ my SutKlay's walk that 1 composed upon tt." 

Chapcer Seven 

I. (Lt^Jon: Hamish Hamilton. I96l). p. 198. 

Chapter Bight 

1. Hisattachmenrto Mary Jane Wilksis possibly an exceptJOn,butshe is much less 
passively admiring than the other bourgeois women in the novels, much more her 
own woman. 

2. A readily available and ^tly annouted rranslatton of Feat and TtembUng at)d 
The Sicknerr Onto Death is by Waltet Lowtie (Gatden Qty, New Yotk: Doubleday 
Anchor Books, 1954). Page re^rences in this chapter are to that edition. 

3. Tom had suggested that he, Huck, and Jim go to the Indian Terntory fot "a 
couple of weeks" ot "bowlir^ adventures." 

i Lionel TrtUir^'s ptofound and beautifully written essay can be found as the 
tntrodiKtlon to the Ritiehart edinon of Hmfdeberty Finn and atso in Trilling's 
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frequeniJy repnnicd The Uberat Itraginaiion sod in Guy A. Card*eU"s Diuussions of 
MUrk Twain, 

Cli4pm Ntne 

1. My soume fot Oiheito ihroughout this chapiei ts ihe Oxfoid Untversiry Press 
edition (1912: npiinicd 190S) tdhtd by W. j. Crafg. 
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pp. 200-212. 

2. My discussion of the funaion of art lelies upon the writings of Suzani^ K. 
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can go to the tssay "Expressiveness" in he/ Prohhms of Art: Ten Phiioiophical 
Lectures (New York: Chatlcs Scribnet's Sons, 1957). 

3. Ha.iy Allen Overstreet, The AUiure Mind (New York: W, W. Norton, 1949). 
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